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“Knowledge is of two kinds; we know a subject ourselves, or we know 
where we can find information upon it.’’—Dr. Samuel Johnson. 


Hints to Newly Appointed Officers 


By Colonel Fred H. Sargent 


If you would follow Dr. Johnson's hint you will procure a copy of Colonel 
Sargent's book. It contains hints on: 


How to make a good first impression. 
t you require in the way of uniforms and equipment. 

How to report for duty—what to do and what not to do. 

The performance of duty—individual responsibility, promptness. 

Observance of the regulations and customs of the service. 

Discipline with respect to yourself and the men you are to command. 

Courtesy and respect to your —_ and socially. 

Preparation—home study and rea 

The art and science of leadership. 

The pra Aas of esprit de eo a 

Money matters—i nking, meeting obligations, investments. 

ane | <a Maron of conve of belt. 

Miscellaneous—Factors that make for success; responsibility; finding & way to get 

things done; punctuality; rye 6 property responsi ; loyalty to service; 
official communications and papers; working out your own problems. 


Price, $1.00 per copy 
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The Rigas Mational Bank 


OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Capital $1,000,000 Resources $28,000,000 


EVERY MODERN BANKING SERVICE FOR BOTH 
COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS ACCOUNTS. 


MAKE AN ALLOTMENT to our Savings Department. 
Create an emergency fund for a change of station. 


OPEN AN ACCOUNT with $1 or more. 3% interest. 
Not a checking account. 


By MAIL. Deposits and withdrawals can be made 
by mail when accompanied with pass book. 








DO more Army and Navy business than any 
other bank in the United States. 
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Combating Propaganda 
By Wm. J. Burns! 


The prominent position occupied by the author and the effectiveness of his 
work for law and order in the past lend a double signsficance to his comments. 
He left the Government service many years ago to take up work in more remune- 
rative private fields; but in response to a patriotic call which he could not ignore, 
has now returned to a service, which probably no other man is quite so capable 


of directing. The INFANTRY JOURNAL 
present this article in furtherance of its 
of a better Americanism.—Ep1Tor. 


from the start that no one in touch 

with affairs seriously believes that 
any organized efforts in this country 
today to overthrow our form of govern- 
ment will succeed. However, to deny 
the existence and activity of suprisingly 
large numbers of individuals engaged 
in seditious and other activities would 
be to admit ignorance. While we need 
not fear that organized plots to over- 
throw the Government by force will 
succeed, yet we must be guarded against 
repetitions of outbreaks which have oc- 
curred in the past, which may have been 
only local and temporary, but which, 
nevertheless, involved serious danger to 
life and property. These are the classes 
of cases which cause the Government 
most concern. 

Who are the perpetrators, and how 
do they operate? They can be classed 
generally as follows: 

1. Sincere followers of a mistaken 
philosophy. 


|’ SHOULD be firmly understood 


counts itself fortunate in being able to 
own educational campaign along the line 


2. Professional agitators. 

3. Publicity seekers. 

4. Cranks. 

The Government, of course, is chiefly 
concerned with the first class named. 
These are the individuals who have 
dedicated their lives to what they feel is 
the great cause. It might be expected 
that the notorious agitator does not 
usually occupy a position in this group. 
Regardless of how impractical or Utop- 
ian we may consider philosophic an- 
archy, or, for that matter, any of the 
extreme theories, there are nevertheless 
thousands of sincere adherents. There 
are two major divisions of anarchists, 
and the distinction is important. 

The philosophic anarchist is studious 
and usually hard working, although he 
contributes heavily to the support of 
his cause. He is opposed to terroristic 
methods to accomplish his ideals and 
expects to rely on education. Philoso- 
phic anarchists usually are grouped, 
many times in colonies 
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Ferrer colonies, of which there are sev- 
eral in the United States. They estab- 
lish schools for the education of their 
children, avoiding, however, instruction 
in geographical boundaries, nationalism, 
patriotism, laws, religion and so forth. 
They disregard the accepted standards 
of social life on questions of marriage. 

The other group of anarchists is the 
most dangerous group with which so- 
ciety has to deal. They are known as 
individualists and sometimes as terror- 
ists. They seek to accomplish anarchism 
through direct action, of which assassi- 
nation is one of the tactics. To them 
an official typifies force, because govern- 
ment means force and the only way to 
overcome force is with force. They 
believe the shortest way ‘to dispense 
with government and officialdom is to 
overthrow it and that the end justifies 
the means. These individuals usually 
do not work in groups, although in- 
stances of concerted action have been 
known. They usually belong to a circle 
where matters of interest to them are 
discussed and at times plans made for 
the execution of a particular plot. At 
that time one or more of the group are 
selected to accomplish the particular 
purpose. 

Communists and syndicalists are now 
considered equally dangerous because, 
while they do not have the same ulti- 
mate end in view, they employ direct 
action in the accomplishment of their 
purpose. In other words, while their 
program contemplates the continuance 
of at least a semblance of government, 
in a different form from that generally 
accepted, their work is accomplished by 
means other than that prescribed by law 
as the only legal means, namely, the 
ballot. They believe in the use of force, 
either individually or collectively ap- 


plied. The collective force jis applied 
in times of industrial crises by general 
strikes which effect industrial paralysis 
at which time the so-called proletariat 
or “propertiless,” by the use of arms 
seizes the industries and takes forcible 
control of the machinery of government. 
It presupposes the expropriation of al] 
private property and wealth to the use 
of all workers. It means not only dis- 
carding present forms of government— 
particularly autocratic or monarchical— 
but also dismissing the Church and all 
that it represents. 

The I. W. W. uses direct action in 
the form of sabotage, which in itself 
takes numerous forms but aims in a 
smaller way at the same object. 

The second group in my subdivision— 
professional agitators—is an important 
one, because in the final analysis prac- 
tically all of the notorious agitators oc- 
cupy this class. To them agitation 
means a livelihood, and where there is 
no opportunity for agitation they must 
go to work and earn a living. Agitation 
pays well if an individual is capable. It 
is an easy life in a way and furnishes 
a goodly store of adventure. It supplies 
an exhaust valve for many who believe 
themselves great or who revel in the 
applause of the illiterate. Millions of 
dollars per year are spent by the work- 
ing class in maintaining spellbinders who 
enjoy the gullibility of the illiterate fully 
as much as the illiterate relish their 
red-fire speeches. 

The third group, publicity seekers, is 
by no means small. It includes many 
of the so-called intellectuals, parlor bol- 
sheviki, university professors, ministers 
and women of social aspirations. Long 
discourses are delivered, volumes writ- 
ten, newspapers published in many 
languages and campaigns of many kinds 








conducted. In these campaigns, the so- 
called amnesty drives and civil liberties 
movements play an active part. At this 
time the country is overrun with self- 
appointed guardians of the people’s lib- 
erties. Many societies have been 
formed for the supposed purpose of 
guarding the people’s rights, and a con- 
sistent propaganda is conducted along 
the lines of educating the people in the 
belief that the constituted authorities 
are corrupt and that the laws are in- 
sufficient. These are the elements which 
endeavor to procure the release of pris- 
oners and recognition of foreign fac- 
tions. They attempt to dictate to Con- 
gress as well as to the President. Of 
course, above and behind all of their 
activities is the supreme desire to ob- 
tain publicity, even in an undesirable 
way. 

The border line between the group 
just mentioned and the last group, 
cranks, is sometimes hard to distinguish. 
Cranks have been responsible for many 
serious offenses. An individual of the 
third class is considered a genius up to a 
point beyond which even his own 
friends class him as a crank, even 
though he may have occupied the latter 
class from the beginning, in the minds 
of sane individuals. Cranks, however, 
cause the Government a lot of trouble, 
particularly because they are popularly 
excused when found to be responsible 
for undesirable situations. 

A campaign is about to be instituted 
to educate the public to a point where 
the activities of all these elements will 
be curbed in their beginnings. With 
the possible exception of the second 
class of the first group—individualistic 
anarchists the most important tactic, 
and the first used, is propaganda. 

“An ounce of prevention is worth a 
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pound of cure’”—so runs an “old saw.” 
Education is the most potent preventa- 
tive of ill health and disease in social 
and political matters as in many others. 
The lack of education reduces the 
powers of reasoning, and the elements 
of the people most susceptible to move- 
ments which strike at the foundations 
of the home and the nation are largely 
those who either cannot or will not 
apply reason to their “problems.” 

Enormous sums of money and energy 
have been expended throughout the en- 
tire world in meeting sedition and con- 
spiraciés directed against government 
as presently constituted. During the 
late war, sedition, fostered by the 
friends and agents of our common 
enemy, was to be expected—it was a 
tactic of warfare. 

“Propaganda” became an important 
word in the lexicon of the day. Prop- 
aganda was and is the alpha of sedition 
and today is recognized by the authori- 
ties as a military tactic as effective as 
the use of gas. In one campaign the 
Italian front was broken by propaganda 
alone. 

Propaganda is, in one sense, merely 
a synonym for “advertising’”—one of 
our best known words. Propagandists 
—pro-German, pro-Bolshevik, pro any- 
thing—have something to sell, and sell- 
ing is the maim object, regardless of 
the legitimacy of the means used. 

When I meet a propagandist or hear 
a report, just as when I learn of a 
crime, the first question I seek to an- 
swer is, What was the motive? An- 
swer this question and you usually 
have answered the whole matter. It 
may be that the motive is sincere de- 
sire to benefit humanity; if so, what 
will it bring the particular propagandist 
if realized? The satisfaction of a work 
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well done? Or position, power, fame? 
If the former, it deserves at least con- 
sideration; if the latter, prompt expo- 
sure to the test of common sense, which 
is a test few of the propagandists can 
stand. 

At the present time the principal 
means used by the undesirable elements 
in this country, in their attacks on the 
Government, is propaganda. Millions 
of dollars per year are spent and dozens 
of presses kept running almost contin- 
ually, grinding out column after col- 
umn of virulent attacks, in nearly every 
language used in the country. This 
propaganda cannot exist on its own 
sales. It has to be financed by some- 
one. The Communists, the I. W. W.’s 
and the anarchists support them and 
are the first to profit by them. 

Where shall we begin to “crush at 
the outset the constant and insidious 
efforts being made to undermine our 
present system of government?” to use 
one of the INFANTRY JOURNAL’s own 
phrases. The place to begin is directly 
among Americans, a large number of 
whom must be Americanized before we 
can hope for the Americanization of 
aliens. The work must be done in the 
homes, shops, schools and universities, 
and it must be something more than 
Fourth of July speeches and the waving 
of the flag. It must be something more 
than calling oneself a 100 per cent 
American and living as one-half of 1 per 
cent American. We cannot expect 
aliens to highly regard our laws and 
institutions if we, by our actions, disre- 
gard them. Aliens “do as the Romans 
do.” 

In some of our oldest universities, 
professors and student bodies indulge 
in and stimulate radicalism. In some 
of the pulpits of the land the “message 
of peace” resembles more the call to 





strife and discord. In some of the 
so-called 100 per cent American organ- 
izations are openly taught intolerance. 
un-Americanism and disregard of the 
law as well as the basic principles oj 
Americanism. It is not an unusual 
thing to preach “America” to an alien 
and promptly subject him to conditions 
which give the lie to our professions. 

We turn from a crack-brained soap- 
box orator with the statement that he 
should be in jail, only to fix the fire un- 
der the kettle of home brew. We be- 
moan the extent of antigovernmental 
activities and figure how we can beat the 
Government out of income tax. We 
join 100 per cent American organiza- 
tions to uphold the law and promptly 
proceed to corrupt the courts and take 
the law into our own hands. We demand 
of the Government drastic action against 
our enemies, and when they take the 
best and most effective steps known t 
them, we call them to account and de- 
mand impeachment. We demand the 
agitator be jailed, and promptly pro- 
ceed to contribute to agitation funds 
to have him released. We curse Trot- 
zky, and support the movement for dig- 
nifying him with recognition. We boost 
American goods by using British and 
German wares. We insist that Ellis 
Island be closed, and then insist that it 
be left open for selected exceptions. 

It is a fact that most of the propa- 
ganda against this government is alien, 
either in its inception or its most fertile 
field of propagation. It is a fact also 
that enormous sums of foreign money 
are spent in the furtherance of schemes 
to involve this government in difficul- 
ties. The Communists or Bolshevik 


are not the only elements who use prop- 
aganda in America to effect their ends 
People of all nations and tongues, who 
have no voice whatever in our govern- 
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ment come here to show us our short- 
comings and advise us how to govern 
ourselves, and we flock to hear them. 
Foreign political and intellectual lead- 
ers (not only from Russia) move 
across our broad land, and thousands 
sit to receive their uncomplimentary re- 
marks and twaddling railery about 
America. They are “shot” by the mov- 
ies on arrival and featured in the press 
during their stay. Why? How many 
ever stop to figure out the motive be- 
hind these lecture and other tours of 
so-called distinguished persons? They 
are propagandists with something to 
sell. What is it? Self-advertisement? 
Commercial or political advantage? A 
living ? 

Hundreds of agitators in America 
are in the business because it is a profit- 
able one. Many of them admit that if 
their demands were allowed they would 
have to go to war. Many of the others 
—university professors and parlor bol- 
sheviki—have no other means to pub- 
licity, certainly not through their 
intellectual endeavors. Many of the 
writers need not admit their belief that 
license is the only means to insure “lib- 
erty of speech and the press.” 

In every community will be found 
disturbing elements, native and alien. 
These are the people of whom we hear 
and read. But in that same community 
there is one, a type of whom we never 
read or hear, but who is the safety 
valve, the backbone of our corporate 
existence. It is not the publicity 
seeker, nor the knocker, nor yet the 
flag-waver. It is Mr. Ordinary Amer- 
ican, who works his day honestly, pays 
his bills, respects himself and his fam- 
ily, returns a “square deal,” goes to 
bed and repeats his program the next 
day. Here is where we should start, 
in emulation of this man—Mr. Ordi- 


nary American—who has made Amer- 
ica what it is and will make it what it 
is to be, regardless of plots, propa- 
ganda or what not. His first char- 
acteristic is common sense, his second 
self-respect (which means respect for 
the family, the community and the na- 
tion), and his third charity and faith 
in the ultimate triumph of right. He 
has sympathy for the alien, and he 
supports it with cooperation in the 
shop. He has faith in his Government, 
and he supports it with practicing the 
great American doctrine of the “square 
deal.” Let us take him as the type 
and begin our work by exemplification 
of the precepts he embodies ; let us re- 
solve, therefore, 

To decide for ourselves whether we 
shall actually engage in constructive 
Americanization of ourselves as well 
as others. 

To not only stand when the National 
Anthem is sung, but perform some pos- 
itive service toward making America 
the most decent place to live in. 

To correct the conditions which 
make propaganda and agitation pos- 
sible. 

To demonstrate our faith in our- 
selves and our government by support- 
ing effectively the arm of the law, 
without fear or favor, and regardless 
of improper influences. 

To welcome anyone who is willing 
to become an American, and withdraw 
our support of foreign propagandists, 
regardless of what they sell, when it 
strikes at shaking our faith. 

To think for ourselves, and to use 
liberal applications of common sense— 
the one force that will move mountains. 

To set the example to aliens, who will 
“do as the Romans do.” 

To be an American! 











The Applicatory Method 


By Major Bernard Lentz, Infantry, D. O. L. 


HE underlying idea in the ap- 
| sister method is “learning by 

doing.” This method when cor- 
rectly applied brings results because it is 
in harmony with the well-known prin- 
ciple in educational psychology which 
tells us that if one would be educated he 
must take part in the process. It is 
teaching in which the student partici- 
pates. 

The applicatory method is a method 
of instruction. It is admittedly the best 
means of instruction that has yet been 
devised. But we must use it as a method 
of instruction and not as something else, 
or it fails to function correctly. 

Since this form of instruction is so 
widely used in the Army, a discussion 
as to its use and misuse should be of 
interest to all readers of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL, 

I am of the opinion that the applica- 
tory method is at times misused in our 
army, especially in some of our schools 
for officers. As long as we bear in mind 
that we are dealing with a method of 
instruction, we cannot go wrong very 
far. Its misuse is generally brought 
about by the attempts to have this 
process for imparting knowledge serve 
also as a measure of educational attain- 
ment. As will be brought out later, a 
method of instruction and a measure 
of educational attainment—a yardstick 
so to speak—differ fundamentally. 
When we try to make the applicatory 
method serve both as a method of in- 
struction and as a measure of attain- 
ment, ability or anything else, it loses 

004 


much of its effectiveness as a means 
for imparting knowledge because the 
emphasis is shifted to the measure 
feature, i.e., to the marks which the 
student gets, and the énstructiongl 
feature becomes of secondary impor- 
tance. ey 

Before we can measure anything ac- 
curately we must have a standard—a 
basis—which is scientifically prepared 
In everyday life we have many such 
scientifically prepared standards. For 
example: “When you drive your ma- 
chine to the filling station to have the 
gasoline tank refilled you tell the man 
the number of gallons you want. He 
fills the tank forthwith. He understands 
you perfectly. Why? Because you talk 
a common language; you express your- 
self in terms of a well-known unit of 
measurement. To use a slang phrase, 
‘The man gets you.’ The same thing 
happens when you are buying coal for 
your furnace, wood for your fireplace, 
or sugar for your table. There is noth- 
ing indefinite about any of these trans- 
actions because you are talking in units 
which are the universal standards of 
measurement.” 

It is comparatively simple to con- 
struct a scientific standard of measure- 
ment when we are concerned with an 
exact science such as algebra or arith- 
metic, but it is not so easy when tt 
comes to art. It is art—military art— 
with which we are largely concerned in 
our officers’ schools. When we under- 
take to use the applicatory method to 
measure the comparative attainments of 
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students in military art we are apt to 
oo far astray because there is lacking a 
scientific standard. 

It may be argued that an approved 
solution is the scientific standard on 
which the measuring or marking is 
based. The measuring or marking may 
be based on an approved solution, but 
such approved solution is not a scien- 
tific standard because, as we shall see 
later, it is not scientifically prepared 
and also because every problem in mili- 
tary art is unquestionably susceptible to 
several sound solutions. If we say that 
an approved solution is not the standard 
we go still farther astray, for then, to 
use a homely illustration, we measure 
one solution in terms of the “gallon,” 
a second in terms of the “pound,” and 
a third in terms of the “yard.” It should 
be clear that we cannot determine com- 
parative ability unless we have a com- 
mon standard of measurement. 

These attempts to determine com- 
parative ability when we are dealing 
with an art reminds me of the Philip- 
pine hombre’s method of giving the 
distance from one place to another. He 
was wont to say, “dos cigarros,” or 
“quatro cigarillos,” meaning that he 
would smoke two cigars or four cig- 
arettes in going from the first place to 
the second. This measure of distance 
was accurate enough for his purpose but 
not for the lieutenant who, wgth his de- 
tachment, might be after a band of Pu- 
lajanes or Moros. Just so, the applica- 
tory method with its attendant approved 
solution may be sufficiently accurate for 
the marker but not for the one being 
marked, especially if the success or 
failure of the latter’s future career in 
the Army may depend on the marks that 
are given. 

Lest there still remain some doubt 


on this point, let us continue the discus- 


sion a little farther. The scientist, 


when he wants to find out how far a 
bullet will travel in air, assuming a 


certain propelling force, does not per- 
form his experiment in vacuo. But this 
is precisely what happens in the prep- 
aration of an approved solution. Such 
solution is made up under conditions 
entirely different from those which ob- 
tain when the student solves the prob- 
lem. There are no restrictions as to 
time, use of texts, etc., whereas the 
student is limited in all of these. The 
instructor preparing the approved solu- 
tion finds himself in the delightful situa- 
tion in which we used to find ourselves 
as boys with an arithmetic that had 
all the answers in the back. We looked 
at the answer first and then worked the 
problem backwards. 

I do not advocate the plan which 
follows, but it is conceivable that ap- 
proved solutions could be employed in 
a more or less scientific manner as 
standards for marking solutions in mili- 
tary art, if we were to proceed some- 
thing like this: Place a certain number 
of instructors (the more the better) 
in the room with the students and have 
them prepare the approved solutions 
under the same restrictions as to time, 
texts, etc., as the student whose work 
is to be graded and then use the in- 
structor’s solutions as standards of 
measurement. In this way we would 
still be far from accurate, but at least 
we would be approaching the subject 
from a quasi-scientific standpoint. I 
repeat, I do not advocate such a method. 
Additional reasons follow. 

So far, I have attempted to make 
one main point—that the usé of the ap- 
plicatory method as an educational yard- 
stick, though it may be impartially ap- 
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plied, is inaccurate. It does not measure 
what we are after. For this reason 
alone it should be discarded. 

But there are many other reasons 
why the applicatory method should not 
be used in the manner discussed. Some 
of these are the following: 

The instructor spends endless hours 
as a marker, and so the fact that a 
school is intended for instructional pur- 
poses is often lost sight of. The in- 
structor becomes a cog in a marking 
machine and, as such, he naturally can- 
not have that broad, tolerant concep- 
tion of true education which is so es- 
sential if in the Army we would keep 
abreast of the best educational practice. 
There is always the tendency to look at 
military art as an exact science, for it 
facilitates marking. 

Whenever a problem on which the 
student is to be graded comes along, 
the whole educational system is upset. 
The student’s objective becomes marks. 
Under the threat of a low mark the 
student accepts poll-parrot fashion al- 
most anything that he thinks will bring 
him a high mark. Whether or not the 
student honestly believes in the correct- 
ness of the points under consideration 
is another question. Every correct 
principle is capable of having its ac- 
curacy demonstrated. It should be the 
big job of the instructor to lead his 
students into believing in the correct- 
ness of stated principles and not force 
the student into such belief. It should 
be assumed that the student has a right 
to take the attitude of being “from Mis- 
souri,” and it should be the welcome 
task of the iristructor to “show him,” 
for that is the underlying idea in mod- 
ern education. The first course de- 
velops leaders; the second followers. 


What we are after in the Army js 
leaders. 

Mr. Harrington Emerson, in }js 
volume on “Twelve Principles of Ef. 
ficiency,” enumerates as one the follow- 
ing: “Strenuousness and efficiency are 
not only not the same but are antago- 
nistic.” The use of the applicatory 
method as a yardstick creates such 
strenuousness, The wild search for old 
problems, the feverish running around 
to instructors for possible points on 
prospective problems and many other 
forms of aimless strenuousness, so de- 
structive to real education, are aj 
familiar to those who have watched the 
procedure. 

On January 11, 1908, in a letter ¢ 
the Secretary of War, President Roose- 
velt wrote as follows: “We need sol- 
diers, not mere students, or rather we 
need students only so far as study helps 
towards soldiership.” 

Does the use of the applicatory 
method as an educational yardstick 
square with Colonel Roosevelt's ideas 
as quoted above? I Submit that it does 
not. The use of the applicatory method 
in the manner indicated is purposely 
shrouded in secrecy, for the more the 
student is kept in the dark, the more 
efficiently, from standpoints other than 
the student’s, the applicatory method is 
working. Figuratively speaking, I see 
no reasongwhy we should impede the 
student with all kinds of wire entangle- 
ments, trous de loup or chevaux de frise 
when our objective is the greatest edu- 
cational progress in the time available 
and when we remember that the educa- 
tion given at a school is intended for 
practical use in the service. 

The question will be asked : If the use 
of the applicatory method as a yardstick 
is discontinued, what is to take its place? 
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This suggests the story of the Kentuck- 
‘an from the blue grass region who 
called on a doctor to be treated for red 
nose. “Doctuh,” the Kentuckian said, 
“What shall I take, suh, to remove the 
redness of mah nose?” 

“Take nothing—especially between 
meals,” the doctor answered. 

Unless we insist that some form of 
mental hazing is necessary, which I 
do not believe is the case, we don’t need 
anything to take its place, providing we 
take it for granted that personnel 
branches and Class B boards are proper 
and competent agencies for looking after 
the comparative ability of officers as 
revealed by complete records of service. 
Proper cooperation and coordination 
demand that schools should be educa- 
tional institutions, pure and simple. 

The above discussion does not intend 
to imply that students who solve prob- 
lems by the applicatory method should 
not have their solutions corrected, nor 
that approved solutions are not impor- 
tant. The solutions should by all means 
be gone over and commented upon. Any 
student in the right frame of mind will 
welcome anything that points out to 
him wherein he is wrong or how a thing 
could have been done better. And this 
is where an approved solution has its 
great value. It guides the student in 
mastering established principles and so 
forms an essential step in the correct 
use of the applicatory method. A man 
ts not dull if he makes mistakes, but 
only when he repeats the same mistake. 
This is a psychological principle that 


should be borne in mind in this connec- 
tion. 


Now let us consider some ways of 
using the applicatory method as a means 


of instruction. It is correctly used in 


the map maneuver where the student 


is called upon to say what he will do 
under an assumed situation. Its proper 
use is also shown in the solution of a 
map problem. /t is only when the map 
problem is made to function as a means 
of measuring comparative attainment 
that the misapplication of the method 
comes m force. 

I believe the applicatory method 
should in large part displace the con- 
ference and the lecture. Any process 
of learning demands that the student 
do some real thinking about the subject 
at hand. The instructor’s problem is 
how to get the student to think. To 
give a student forty or fifty pages to 
study, even when the text is put in the 
form of problems with solutions and 
discussions added, does not necessarily 
mean that the student will really ex- 
pend mental energy on the subject. 
Most of the time it does not. The man 
who prepared the text has done most 
of the thinking that is going to be done 
on the particular problem. The student 
spends several hours reading over the 
text, and then the instructor may go 
over it again in a conference or a lecture. 

A good use of the applicatory method 
would, to my mind, be as follows: 

Let us assume that the subject is 
advance guard. Let the student be sup- 
plied with a sheet that enumerates in 
a concise way all the principles involved 
in the solution of advance guard prob- 
lems. It would in many cases be desir- 
able to start off with a short lecture by 
the instructor who would elaborate on 
the principles. Then let the student be 
given a problem to solve. For the first 
one, the student might be told what prin- 
ciples are intended to be illustrated in 
the problem in order (and this is good 
educational practice) that he may be 
led gradually from the simple to the 
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complex. The student solves the prob- 
lem. This makes him think and that, 
as has been said before, is what the 
instructor wants. When the problem 
has been solved, a discussion, which 
may appropriately have as its line of de- 
parture an approved solution, follows 
immediately. 

The student who has not violated 
the principles probably had a good grasp 
of the subject to start with and can be 
dismissed from the mind of the instruc- 
tor. The one who has violated the prin- 
ciples profits by the mistakes he has 
made. From the psychological stand- 
point, the student who has made mis- 
takes in the application of the principles 
(unless he is a dullard) will have the 
principles more firmly impressed on his 
mind than the one who didn’t make 
the mistakes in the first place. By utiliz- 
ing some of the time often taken up in 
conferences and lectures, such a prob- 
lem may be followed up by a second 
and a third on the same subject, and 
by that time the student, having done 
some real thinking and having profited 
by the discussion (led by the instruc- 
tor), has acquired a working knowledge 
of the subject. 

In approaching the subject in this 
way, the student has saved numerous 
hours of simulated study of reams of 
texts and apparent listening to hours 
of conferences and lectures, and in- 
stead he has gone straight to the point 
by doing some real, hard thinking. 

The point to remember here is that we 
must get the student to think. When 
we succeed in this we are using the 
applicatory method correctly as a 
method of instruction. 

The subject under discussion would 
not be complete without a word con- 
cerning methods and means of measur- 


The Applicatory Method 


ing men. Let us see what some well 


known people have to say on the subjec 


Mr. Ellis Parker Butler in a rece, 
article published in the Outlook, wro: 


y 


as follows: 


A college education or any other edy- 
cation is valueless unless its owner 
knows how to use it. We are not helped 
by what we know but by what we know 
how to use. “Who’s Who” is not filled 
with college graduates; it is filled wit 
men and women who know how 

Here is what John H. Bartlett, pres- 
ident of the Civil Service Commission 
has to say on the subject of picking 
men and women for Civil Service. 


The Government needs to take mor 
into consideration the plus qualities 0 
men and women, moral and character 
attributes which go to make up the in- 
tangible thing known as _ personality 
In the rugged battle of life the race 1 
not to the man who can conjugate am 
The prize goes to the man who has that 
intangible something known as person- 
ality, and personality is made up of 
ability, strength and appearance 

Does not the essence of the aforesaid 
quotations apply in the Army in a 
marked degree? I believe it does. 

Men may be compared with auto- 
mobiles—two, four or six cylinders 
We wouldn’t say that an automobile 1s 
a fine machine if we simply test one 
cylinder and find that it “hits” all might 
Yet that is what we do when we test a 
man by the marks he makes in a school 

To get at the real value of a mai 
we must examine all his cylinders, and 
in the Army the only way this can be 
done with any measure of success 1s t 
base our estimate on the man’s entire 
record of service. 

We cannot close our eyes to the fact 
that there is abroad in the Army a wide- 
spread feeling that there is something 





The Applicatory Method 


wrong with the schools that use the ap- 


nlicatory method as a means for measur- 
ios an officer’s ability. Students are 
often reluctant to come to these schools, 
and instructors are frequently kept at 
the schools when they would rather be 
elsewhere. Many graduates, when oc- 
casion offers, roundly and bitterly de- 
nounce the school methods. I believe 
the crux of the whole matter lies in the 
misuse of the applicatory method when 
it is made a means for measuring com- 


parative ability. 
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method and a more extensive use along 
correct lines. Let all the time of stu- 
dents and instructors be devoted to edu- 
cation of the kind that, as Roosevelt 
said, “helps towards soldiership,” and 
let other agencies, already functioning 
in the Army, decide an officer’s value 
to the service. 

When we do this, officers will wel- 
come a detail to a school either as stu- 
dents or as instructors, and there will 
be developed in these schools a broad- 
ness of ideas which so eminently fits in 


The best interests of the service de- with the modern idea of education as 
mand the elimination of this incorrect the unfolding and the perfecting of the 
and inaccurate use of the applicatory human mind. 


D 


R. O. T. C. Important in Education 


We feel, without qualification, that 

military training as conducted under 

Reserve Officers’ Training Corps reg- 

a ulations affords something important in 
- education. Our judgment in the mat- 
ss ter is perhaps best known by the fact 
il that in the revision of our engineering 
cht schedules last spring, effective for the 
: class of 1925 and thereafter, the Sum- 
mer Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 

camp of six weeks was made a require- 

ment for graduation. Army officers as- 

signed to Lehigh University are without 

exception educated gentlemen of ability, 

who have been given professorial work 

of which they are well worthy.—V ice- 

Pres. Emery, Lehigh University, Pa. 
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The Masquerade Blues 


By Lieutenant Herbert B. Mayer, 34th Infantry 


An’ the Sentry winks a wicked wink, 
An’ the Sergeant bats his eye— 
It’s very secret—so we think; 
But do they know—oh my! 
—A Subaltern’s Reveries. 


HIS story concerns a man, a 

| maid and a formation. Some day, 

life being being what it is, the 

man will die and be forgotten ; the maid, 

alas, may follow, but just so long as 

there is an American army just so long 
will that formation be remembered. 

And as the hero of it is merely a 
lieutenant there still remains hope for 
the lesser files that history may not pass 
them by entirely. 

Not for worlds would I even hint his 
real name, but if you are curious you 
may pick up an Army List and scan 
it for the name of Lieut. Zenos P. 
O’Lightly. You will not find it, but 
it may comfort you to know that at 
last accounts our hero was lingering 
somewhere in the deadly ten thousands 
to whom promotion, like heaven, is one 
of those things which may come some 
day. If this be a hint, make the most 
of it. 

It all began about three weeks before 
the masquerade ball. O’Lightly sought 
the maid—a habit he had acquired dur- 
ing the last three months. Would she 
go? She was a dear little thing, blue 
eyed, golden haired and impetuous. 
When pleased, she clapped her hands to 
show her enthusiasm and gave forth 
a look from her eyes which had the 
power to flutter the hearts of sterner 
souls than O’Lightly’s. 
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“Will I?” she cooed ecstatically 
“Will I? Surely I will!” . 

She clapped her hands. 

“You dear boy—so sweet of you t 
ask me, but what shall I wear?” 

O’Lightly, smiling at the sweet fem 
ninity of her, pursed his lips in m 
solemnity, and pondered. 

“Not as a gypsy—too sweet and t 
light. Not as a—er—nymph—er—that 
is, I mean fairy. Let’s see——.” 

This was difficult. 

Suddenly inspiration smote him. H 
smiled cheerfully and beamed upon her 

“Go as a beggar maid!” 

“A beggar maid?” faintly. 

“Why yes. Get one of those ging- 
ham dresses and put a few patches on 
it and wrap your hair in one of those 
bandanas—why you'll look stunning.” 

She caught the idea and beamed like 
a child. 

“The very thing, and I'll wear those 
quaint shoes Aunt Mary brought back 
with her and 4s 

O’Lightly swelled a little with pride 
They had quite a discussion of the dress 
and its possibilities and then, making 
a sweet moué of annoyance, she said 

“But we have forgotten you. What 
are you going to wear?” 

“I don’t know,” said O’Lightly. “Id 
rather figured on going as a clown.” 

She drew away from him. 
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“Oh, no; never as a clown. That 

would never do. Now let’s see. You 
suggested my costume. Let me suggest 
yours, Mister Man.” 
With her head turned a bit sideways 
she gazed upon him, and once more 
O’Lightly’s heart shook within him and 
he began to dream. His own quarters— 
the bare bunk, the grim pistol, the 
shining saber and the mass of accouter- 
ments—came to his vision like a bad 
dream and were succeeded by a certain 
mental picture in which She, well in 
the foreground, was doing something or 
another about a model home—he was 
quite uncertain as to details. 

Suddenly he spoke—got out the first 
few words of a little’ speech he’d been 
rehearsing privately for weeks: 

“Will you—er—er—that is ; 

He got no further, for suddenly she 
clapped her hands and flashed her 
brightest smile. 

“I know what you ought to wear!” 
she exclaimed. “You shall be a Blue 
Huzzar. You'll look simply won-der-ful 
in that uniform.” She drew slightly 
away and looked up at him. “Won-der- 
ful !” 

“But,” began O’Lightly; “but——.” 

“But me no buts,” responded the 
maid. “You will wear it, won’t you?” 

O’Lightly was not to be swerved 
once he had started. 

“But what I meant was to say that 


—_— 


” 





She looked up at him, a queer, arrest- 
ing expression on her face. She raised 
a finger and shook it playfully. 

“No, Sir. I'll hear nothing now 
except about your suit and——.” 

Just at this interesting moment her 
father came in. Hearing his footsteps 
O'Lightly spoke softly. I think it was 
“Damn” he uttered before he turned 





with a frozen smile to greet the Old Man 
and tell him how glad he was to see 
him. 

And as the Old Man never once left 
that room again while he stayed I chron- 
icle herewith the obituary of a dead 
evening, dead except that O’Lightly 
could at least look with his eyes the 
things he dared not say. He won a 
reward as a consequence, for after he 
left the Old Man sighed: 

“Molly, this specimen seems to have 
been manhandled. What did you do 
to him?” 

The girl curved an arm around his 
neck : 

“Nothing—yet, Father dear!” she 
cooed. There was a world of meaning 
in the qualification. The Old Man 
started : 

“Has he—did you? Eh, what?” 

The girl rubbed his bald spot. 

“Nothing at all, Dad—nothing. He 
means naught in my young life, but 
don’t you think he is good looking ?” 

“Hr-r-rpmh!” said the Old Man. 
“Hr-r-rpmh! Oh hell!” 

“Father,” said Molly sweetly, “you 
go to bed.” 

And so this was the end of an evening 
which is mentioned only for the reason 
that it gives an indication of the reason 
which led Lieutenant O’Lightly to dress 
himself in his masquerade dress with 
meticulous care. Ah, never had there 
beamed before so gay and gallant a 
Blue Huzzar as he. 

The light blue coat fitted well across 
the shoulders, the trousers, a bit tight 
to be sure, curved gracefully into a pair 
of shining black, half-hip boots. A 
devil-may-care cap, with a gay cockade, 
sat on his head. A monocle decorated 
his left eye, and his sword hung from 
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the wonderful belt which compressed 
his waist. 

“You sure are some dressed up, kid,” 
beamed his room-mate. “D’y’ think 
she'll say the word tonight?” 

A handy bootjack, which just missed 
a head, gave O’Lightly’s indignant an- 
swer. He strode out into the night and, 
being born with luck, caught the tub 
just before it puffed away from the 
wharf, wheezing bitterly its complaint 
against non-union hours. 

There are a few high spots in the 
shank of the evening which O’Lightly 
remembered dimly afterwards. The 
taxicab which bore him to her home 
was not forgotten. How could it be 
when its deadly dial continually added 
up each quarter mile. The picture She 
made when she greeted him certainly 
remained impressed in his brain. But 
all else was madness, a wonderful dream 
in which he and she moved about, guided 
by something entirely foreign to ordi- 
nary mortals in the maze of a dance 
in which were also engaged a number 
of entirely unnecessary persons. 

The dance ended, and O’Lightly bore 
her homeward. They sat on deck going 
over—of course. Cunningly O’Lightly 
acquired a hand which, resisting at first, 
finally yielded. After that memory 
dimmed again until the taxicab bore 
them to her home again. They entered. 

Now what occurred during the next 
few minutes is very strictly their own 
private business, but I may say that 
when O’Lightly emerged he had 
achieved the dignity of being engaged. 
He felt awfully old and happy and re- 
sponsible and seemed to walk upon 
the stars... . 

But army boats are army boats and 
they run on schedule, particularly so 
when to do so can be annoying. The 


last boat had gone to the other side 
an hour before. O’Lightly looked a 
his wrist watch and sighed. He caught 
a fleeting taxicab and hurried to a hotel 
leaving a call for six. 

“T’'ll catch the first boat and hop over 
before anyone sees me,” he promised 
himself. He fell asleep, grinning and 
mentioning a certain name. 

The infernal telephone bell wakened 
him in the morning. He rose, looked 
at that sky blue uniform which did 
not look so cheerful in dawn’s early 
light, and then he put it on, called a 
taxicab and drove to the landing. 

A heavy fog covered land and water 
O’Lightly waited, shivered and cursed 
but still no signs of the boat. The bells 
of seven landings and fifteen buoys 
pealed through the muck. Fourteen mil- 
lion fog-horns blew, and queer, muffled 
noises came to his ears. But no boat 
no boat. 

At 7.30 the M. P. came to the land- 
ing. 

He saluted the gloomy apparition un- 
certainly and stepped inside. O’Lightly 
heard a telephone ring and heard the 
M. P.’s voice. 

“No boat on account of the fog 
all right.” 

O’Lightly’s heart quivered. 

“What’s that, Sergeant?” he asked 
“The boat tied up?” 

The sergeant was new to the post 
O’Lightly had never seen him before 

“Yes, sir, the boat’s tied up, but may- 
be they'll send over a special boat for 
you, sir, seeing as how you're an of- 
ficer of a furrin army.” 

O’Lightly gasped: “What's that? 
Foreign army?” 

“A furrin’ army,” responded 
sergeant. “Ain’t you one of those of- 
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cers at that League of Nations con- 
ference ?” 

O’Lightly with dignity replied : 

“Certainly not. I’ve merely been to 
4 masquerade.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the sergeant. “Yes, 
sir: certainly, sir. I understand, sir.” 
O’ Lightly, 
resisting an impulse to “bawl” him out, 


The man was a fool. 


returned to the waiting room and sat 
down, hoping to hear the whistle. It 
was Saturday morning and inspection. 
Suddenly after an hour’s wait this 
dawned on him. 

“Hand me that phone!” he ordered, 
thinking to notify his company com- 
mander. 

“Yes, sir. Certainly, sir, but the 
nhone’s dead sir. It hasn't been work- 
ing for an hour, sir.” 

O’Lightly, by now feeling somewhat 
sick, returned to the waiting room and 
sat down. He knew no one in the city. 
He had not money enough to buy an- 
other uniform. He had to wear that 
fool blue suit in broad daylight. He 
swore. Would that blasted boat never 
come ? 

\t eleven’ o’clock the old tub lum- 
bered in. By that time there was quite 
a collection waiting to reach the boat. 

Giggling office girls and stern colo- 
nels, whose own costumes had been off 
for hours, gazed at O’Lightly with 
keen interest. He blushed until, with 
his suit and his limp white collar, he 
presented a study in colorful patriotism 
there in his very own corner into which 
he had lurched. 


Soon the boat landed. O’Lightly 


looked out of the window. There was 
his own company at the wharf—what 
mad fate had sent it there he did not 
know, although he learned later that 
the organization had been sent out to 
do a little close order drill and had 
marched to the wharf to enjoy a short 
rest. 

He could see the company commander 
with the company. Here he was, eight 
hours late. He had not even signed 
out! Stung with madness, O’Lightly 
slowly walked down the stairs, as men 
walk to the gallows. He felt he could 
never face that mob—never. It was 
bad enough already. Yo walk out in 
that rig would be ruin. 

He saw a garbage wagon with neat 
G. I. cans in it. Brilliant thought. A 
few words and a piece of silver did 
the rest. A few seconds later the wagon 
halted just in rear of O’Lightly’s quar- 
ters and a head stuck out of a G. | 
can. The obliging Wop knocked on the 
door. 

“What’s that?” called a voice cheer- 
fully. “What’s that?” 

O’Lightly’s room-mate stuck a head 
out of the window. O?’Lightly lifted 
the lid of that malodorous can and 
called out: 

“Garbage—damn you! Come drag 
me in before this cockeyed post gets 
wise !” 

And thus did Lieutenant O’Lightly 
of the Blue Huzzars get home. 

But the M. P. sergeant talked. 

And thus did fame come to one of 
the lesser file. 
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Infantry Organization—an Experiment in W,; 
By Colonel John H. Parker, Infantry 
(Continued ) 


ground-gaining element—the in- 

fantry—no burden carrier, no man 
whose awkward load compels him to 
move in a different and conspicuous at- 
titude, no carrier of an automatic rifle, 
or machine gun, or Stokes mortar, no 
man who carries a heavy box of hand 
grenades or any similar burden of a 
conspicuously different character, can 
possibly survive if he attempts to move 
among and with the infantry in this 
part of their advance. Any such man 
simply gets killed or wounded. That 
is what happened to the rifle grenade 
teams and the automatic rifle teams 
of the 102d Infantry at Trugny-Epeids. 
The utilities served by these men are 
put out of action before there is a chance 
for them to operate, if the advance is 
conducted in that way. And it will be 
conducted in that way as long as these 
men are organized as an integral part 
of the infantry companies, or else the 
company commences to disintegrate by 
the sifting-out process above described. 
In that case we are developing a sound 
form of organization in the good, old 
fashioned American way—right in the 
very hell of battle—just as we de- 
veloped the art of open warfare at Fort 
Donelson—just as we developed the 
first use of machine guns at Santiago— 
developing a different form of organiza- 
tion amid the terrific losses of battle. 
As long as we organize our heavier 
minor combat units integrally with our 
lighter minor combat units, making no 
provision for the constantly shifting or- 
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lr THE advance in combat of the 


ganizations of Fighting Groups, com. 
pelling our burden bearers to charge 
right with the infantry; as long as we 
make the automatic rifle an integral par 
of the infantry company, the machine 
gun and similar weight-burdened mi. 
nor units integral parts of the buat. 
talion, just that long we shall invariabjy 
sacrifice them without obtaining results 
As long as the faulty organization re. 
mains they will be so used, except in 
rare cases. The better they are, the 
more heroically they will struggle t 
stay right up in the infantry line, and the 
sooner they will be destroyed. 

It was found by actual experience 
in commanding a regiment in many com- 
bats that, as long as captains were al- 
lowed to control their automatics and 
their rifle grenades as integral parts 
of their companies, they invariably 2t- 
tempted to make these burden bearers 
keep right up with the lighter equipped 
infantry, and that they always lost the 
major part of these utilities as a result, 
and lost them before the chance came 
to get them effectively into action. It 
was found the very moment the major 
took personal charge of these burden- 
bearing specialists that, while they did 
not actually keep up with the infantry 
rush, they did invariably overtake the 
infantry in time to meet and repulse 
the counter-attack of the enemy, and 
without disproportionate losses. From 
the moment the major fed these ele- 
ments into the line the captain became 
responsible for their tactical employ- 
ment upon the line. Holding them back 
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wo or three hundred yards did not 
result in losing their services; on the 
contrary, it enabled them to survive 
until the infantry came to a momentary 
standstill, and then to reach the in- 
fantry line under cover of its fire in 
shape to take effective part in the action. 
This method gave to these men the ad- 
ditional time required by such burden 
bearers; gave them the necessary op- 
portunity to take advantage of cover; 
gave to these men, carrying so much 
more weight and a burden so much 
more awkward to handle than that of 
the infantry soldier, so much more ex- 
posed to enemy fire if on the very front 
line, just the additional chance for liv- 
ing through that was necessary. This 
method enabled them to arrive, and to 
arrive effectively, upon the line; 
whereas, advancing with the infantry, 
they never arrived, because they were 
killed and their equipment was thus 
lost. It was found that the moment 
this logical method of controlling these 
elements was adopted they became ef- 
fective, their losses ceased to be dis- 
proportionate, and there was never a 
case afterward where we had any diffi- 
culty in getting the effective support of 
our automatic rifles and our rifle gre- 
nades in ample time on the infantry line. 
The conclusion was reached, based 
upon experience as well as deduction, 
that these are battalion utilities, the en- 
trance of which into combat, or the of- 
fensive, should be controlled by the 
major; and which should form part of 
whatever Fighting Group may need 
them, functioning tactically under the 
command of the leader of that Fighting 
Group, as soon as the major sends them 
forward into the combat. If this be 
correct, then they should be organized 
as a battalion utility and not form an 
integral part of an infantry company. 
¢ 


In the same way, and for the same 
reasons, it was found that the heavier 
minor combat units—machine guns, 
Stokes mortars, one-pounders—could 
be better utilized if they were fed into 
the line by the regimental commander, 
and not turned over in the beginning 
of the fight to battalion commanders. 
In the sifting out of different minor 
combat units during the advance 
through No Man’s Land, it was found 
that the process resulted naturally in 
placing the rifle grenades and the auto- 
matic rifles approximately on the line 
of battalion command, somewhat in 
rear of the infantry groups, on account 
of their heavier loads, and somewhat 
in advance of the still heavier and more 
awkward loads of the machine-gun 
men, the Stokes men, and the one- 
pounder crews. It was found that 
normally the latter will find themselves 
somewhat in rear of the automatics and 
rifle grenade bearers simply because 
they cannot keep up, and will find them- 
selves approximately on the line of the 
regimental post of command—possibly 
a little to the rear of it, sometimes a 
little in advance of it, but more accessi- 
ble to it than to any other commander. 

Another advantage was found in re- 
taining personal control of these last 
three utilities. Where the rifle grenade 
increases the range of curved fire from 
40 to 300 yards, the Stokes mortar in- 
creases it to 800, and if equipped with 
the latest ammunition to even 1,600 
yards. With two battalions in line it 
was not at all necessary to push the 
Stokes up to the front line; it was only 
necessary to have exact information as 
to where their shells should fall, and 
they would be used for the front of 
either battalion, several hundred yards 
in rear, and so much morte easily sup- 
plied with ammunition than was pos- 
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sible on the very front line. The in- 
formation of the regimental commander 
is wider—if he is on his job—than that 
of any battalion commander. It em- 
braces information as to the situation 
on both flanks, and many opportuni- 
ties result from that wider information 
to support adjacent regiments without 
moving the position of the Stokes mor- 
tars at all. The same thing is true of 
the curved fire of machine guns. Their 
range is still greater, giving effective 
results up to at least 3,500 yards in 
competent hands. Fighting soldiers no 
longer question the long-range, over- 
head use of machine guns for curved 
fire. It was found by Experience, that 
wise old teacher, whose conclusions ad- 
mit of no controversy, that when con- 
trol of the Stokes, the machine guns, 
and the one-pounders was kept at regi- 
mental headquarters, these utilities got 
into action oftener, more effectively, and 
with smaller losses than when these 
utilities were split up among the battal- 
ion commanders in the beginning of the 
fight. 

As in the case of the rifle grenades 
and the automatic rifles, whenever one 
of these other minor combat units was 
fed into the line it became a part of a 
Fighting Group, under the command 
of the senior officer or the natural com- 
bat leader present with that group, un- 
til by the constantly shifting conditions 
of battle that Fighting Group was dis- 
solved and new combinations were 
made. Thus, at Gesnes, a 3-inch gun 
attached to the regiment was sent to 
Bradbury, commanding the right bat- 
talion, with a whole company of ma- 
chine guns; and Bradbury sent his auto- 
matics actually in advance of the 
infantry line—very wisely—and we 
fought on two fronts for several hours, 
to the direct front and to the right, 


where there was a gap of more thay 
5 kilometers covered by machine-oyy 
and Stokes-mortar fire. The Fightin) 
Group thus formed, a whole battali n 
of infantry, a whole company of m; 


chine guns, all the automatics and rif, 
grenades we could bring to bear, ang 
a 3-inch gun, existed until the order 
came to “Take Gesnes at once, withou 
halting and without regard to loss.” 
Then this Fighting Group automatically 
dissolved into its component minor 
combat units. The automatics pushed 
right out with the first wave, because 
the distance was short and their pos 
tion gave them a good start, and their 
marching fire was of the greatest value 
in keeping down the machine-gun nests 
—one to every 5 yards of German 
front—the machine guns stood fast and 
laid down a flanking fire with part of 
their guns, an overhead canopy with 
the rest; the 3-inch stood fast and did 
its best to knock out some of the Ger- 
man field pieces that were in plain view 
until its own crew was turned into cas- 
ualties, gallantly fighting. 

The thing that made it possible to d 
this was that these utilities had been 
allowed to fall into their natural places 
during the advance and had been re- 
tained under command of the nearest 
commander—automatics and rifle gre- 
nades under the majors; machine guns, 
Stokes and one-pounders under the 
regimental commander. The crews had 
not been utterly exhausted in forcing 
them to keep right up with the rush 
of the infantry, but had been allowed 
to use cover, to conserve their energy 
and to get their equipment forward by 
their full strength instead of forcing 
them to become -casualties by undue, 
unnecessary and indefensible exertion 
and exposure with the most advanced 
infantry. 
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This had not at all resulted in keep- 
ing them out of action. On the con- 
one the whole outfit had come up 

Epinonville in time to be soundly 
lisposed to meet the German counter- 
attacks and to cover the front of the 
37th Division on our right with a pro- 
tective flanking fire. A platoon of ma- 
chine guns placed to protect our right 
flank and to cover a gap of 4 kilo- 
meters of open ground there was able 
to catch a battalion of the Prussian 
Guards in close order at less than 250 
yards as it debouched from a small 
clump of woods to drive home a coun- 
ter-attack on that flank. The German 
battalion ceased to exist within two 
minutes. Its dead were piled four deep 
in places. The poor devils did not even 
have a chance to run away. They hud- 
died up like a flock of sheep and were 
mowed down just as the Spaniards 
were mowed down in their attempted 
counter-attack at San Juan Hill, about 
4.00 p. m., Ist July, 1898. 
two platoons of the machine-gun com- 
pany were placed right on the front 
line for direct frontal fire, and got ac- 
tion at 40 yards. Not a single Ger- 
man reached our front line while we 
held the line more than twenty-four 
hours at Epinonville, 4 kilometers in 
advance of any other element of the 
American Army—largely because our 
regimental machine-gun company was 
well placed and correctly used. There 
was very little infantry firing—it was 
not necessary. The machine guns and 
the automatics had been carefully con- 


The other 


served for just such an occasion, they 


were there in working order, and the 
infantry got a rest for several hours 
while these utilities held the line. 
These results were made possible by 
the adoption of Fighting Groups and of 
the principle of segregation of auxiliary 
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utilities in the 362d Infantry. The 
battalion commanders had been di- 
rected to take personal control of the 
rifle grenades and the automatic rifles 
and to feed them, forward into the 
Fighting Groups as they might be 
needed. The regimental commander 
had assumed personal control of the 
machine guns, Stokes mortars and one- 
pounders in the regiment and fed them 
into the combat himself as occasion 
arose. Anyone who knows Bois de 
Cheppy, Bois de Chehemin and Bois 
de Baulny knows that it is out of the 
question for these heavyweights to keep 
up with the infantrymen during such 
an advance. The natural tailing out of 
the weight-carrying parties, more or 
less according to their loads, made the 
assignment of majors to supervise the 
two lighter parties a perfectly natural 
assignment and made the regimental 
headquarters the normal place for 
proper supervision of the three heavier 
parties. It was an expedient well 
within the discretionary authority dur- 
ing combat of the regimental com- 
mander, that produced results so im- 
portant as to 8e worthy of careful 
analysis and study. 

A double object was served: first, it 
was possible for these weight-carrying 
parties to get forward and still survive 
with the casualties in the same propor- 
tion as other elements of the regiment ; 
second, the method allowed any special 
skill or knowledge or information of 
the higher officers of the regiment to 
find its full expression in the manage- 
ment of the supply of minor combat 
units to the Fighting Groups. This 
method also completely cleared up the 
question of command. Each unit knew 
exactly to whom it should look for its 
orders and knew that the moment it 
joined a Fighting Group its orders were 
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to come from the combat leader of that 
group as long as it remained in that 
group. 

The same results showed up in an- 
other way at Gesnes. The brigade 
commander sent the whole battalion of 
machine guns from brigade headquar- 
ters. We had no artillery support. 
The regiment’s machine-gun company 
had been sent complete to the First 
3attalion to cover a 5-kilometer gap on 
our right flank. If the brigade 
machine-gun battalion had been split up 
among the battalions of the regiment 
and had tried to make the rush with 
the infantry, 80 per cent of its mem- 
bers would have been casualties in 
twenty minutes. We had 1,127 casual- 
ties in the infantry and 59 casualties 
among the officers in twenty minutes. 
Every conspicuous figure became a 
casualty. It was hot work. 

Actually, that machine-gun battalion 
was used as a unit, under its own bat- 
talion commander. First it put up an 
intense frontal fire right on the line, 
preparatory for our advance. Then, 
just before the German artillery got 
its range from a German airship, the 
battalion quickly moved back about 300 
yards and instantly commenced an 
equally intense overhead fire, which 
was regulated to cover our advance 
with a canopy of hissing bullets. Then 
it split, moved forward toward both 
flanks enough to again fool the Ger- 
mans as to range, and laid down 4n 
impassable wall of fire on both flanks 
of the regiment, which had taken its 
objective and was digging in—now 
more than 7 kilometers in advance of 
any other American troops except the 
other regiment of its own brigade. 
While doing this flank protection part 
of its guns continued to throw a long- 
range canopy over the whole front of 


——_ 
the regiment. One machine-gun com. 
pany was pushed on up to the ney 
line. 

But if these were the only results of 
departure from accepted methods, this 
article would not be worth writing 
These were the smallest of the impor. 
tant results obtained. The really im. 
portant result shows up in this fact 

The 362d Infantry, in which this 
method was used, was good enough t 
be kept in the line when all the res 
of its division was relieved. It wa 
attached to the 32d Division and helped 
to retake that hard-fought battlefield 
and to rescue its wounded. When the 
32d was relieved, the 362d Infanty 
was still good enough to retain in the 
battle line. If was attached to the 
First Division and fought through the 
offensive operations of that division 
Immediately upon completing this it 
was sent at once to Belgium and at 
once took part in its fourth offensive 
divisional operation without chance t 
rest. 

The new regimental commander con- 
tinued the same plan of organization, 
proving that it was not a personality 
but a sound method, that produced 
these results. There is no other in- 
stance in the history of the American 
Army in France where a regiment of 
infantry was ever able to stick in the 
line through such a prolonged test and 
under so many different commanders 

By utilizing this method the 362d In- 
fantry was the only regiment to reach 
Epinonville on the 26th of September 
and to take its half of that town. This 
is the point on the map where Mar- 
shal Foch put his pencil down, in dis 
cussing the plans for the Argonne of- 
fensive, and said to General Parshing 
“Epinonville will be about the limit 0! 
your advance this winter.” 
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There was a wide gap on the left. 
A wide gap existed on our right. A 
battalion of Germans, Prussian Guards, 
tried to drive a wedge into the gap 
netween the 91st and 37th Divisions. 
One platoon of the machine-gun com- 
pany, 362d Infantry, wiped that bat- 
talion out in two minutes. /t was there 
as a result of this method, and in fight- 
ing condition. Orders, imperative or- 
ders, came to withdraw about 3 kilo- 
meters in order to rectify the general 
corps line. We fought for the posi- 
tion that we held, both against frontal 
attack, flank attack, and orders to with- 
draw. The withdrawal orders were 
sent direct to the front line by higher 
authority, and it started to obey. The 
line was reestablished and the situation 
explained to Brigade Headquarters, 
I8lst Brigade, with request to be al- 
lowed to stick it out. This and only 
this, and nothing but this, made Amer- 
ican success possible in the Argonne. 
If we had withdrawn across that val- 
ley, abandoning Epinonville and Ivoiry, 
an army corps would have been shat- 
tered to retake that ridge. Holding 
one point on it firmly, it was possible 
for other troops to come up on that 
line, which was done on the 28th; and 
then it was possible to make an addi- 
tional advance, which was done on the 
2%h of September. If we had given up 
Epinonville on the 27th of September, 
as was ordered twice, the prediction of 
Marshal Foch would have been abso- 
lutely verified. Epinonville would 
have marked the limit of American ad- 
vance for the winter, and a new cam- 
paign in the spring of 1919 would have 
been necessary—for the additional ad- 
vance of the 29th put our big guns in 
teach of the German railroad at Sedan. 

The success of the 362d Infantry 





was made possible wholly by the gang 
formation adopted for combat in that 
regiment. Fighting Groups did it. 

The application of this method was 
what conserved the minor combat units, 
minimized the losses of rifle grenade 
bearers, automatic rifle crews, machine- 
gun crews, Stokes mortar crews, and 
one-pounder crews, so that when we 
were checked in our advance at Epinon- 
ville these utilities had not lost more 
in proportion than the infantry and 
were able to arrive, practically intact, 
ready to be so disposed that all German 
counter-attacks went to pieces before 
reaching the line. 

The same thing was true in the ad- 
vance of the 29th. The 362d Infantry 
was able to maintain its minor combat 
units in fighting condition because it 
used them according to their proper 
function and fed them into the line un- 
der proper supervision. This was the 
reason, and the only reason, why the 
362d Infantry, with total losses in killed 
and wounded at that time heavier than 
any other regiment in the division, and 
with more gains to its credit in the five 
days’ advance than any other regiment 
in the Army, was still in fighting cond+- 
tion when the rest of the division was 
relieved ; was able to stick through the 
offensive of the 32d Division, and then 
was still in fighting condition; able to 
stick through the offensive of the Ist 
Division and then was still in fighting 
condition—what was left of it—and able 
to assimilate replacements on the rail- 
road trip north to Belgium and to im- 
mediately enter the Flanders campaign 
with the renewed regiments of the 91st, 
its own division, and to bear its full 
share of the fighting in its fourth divi- 
sional offensive without rest. 


(To be continued) 














Rifle Marksmanship in the Canal Zone 


HAT army officers serving in 

WV the Canal Zone believe is one 

of the most remarkable rec- 
ords ever made in the service has been 
announced upon the completion of the 
regular target season for infantry sta- 
tioned on the isthmus. The average 
qualification made in the three regi- 
ments as announced by the regimental 
commanders is a fraction above 90 per 
cent. 

The target season was held under 
departmental orders during January 
and February, the first two months of 
the isthmus “dry” season, and offered 
the first opportunity that has been given 
here for a thorough trial of the system 
of instruction incorporated in “Rifle 
Marksmanship.” 

Among the remarkable features of 
the target season results are the facts 
that three companies, one in each of the 
three regiments, qualified 100 per cent 
of the men firing, and that only one 
organization, a regimental service com- 
pany whose members were available 
for less than the normal amount of 
training, failed to reach the required 
standard of 80 per cent. 

Regimental averages announced by 
the regimental commanders are as 
follows : 

Per cent Per cent 
14th Infantry... 93.2 Company “C”... 100 
33d Infantry... 90.2 Company “I’’... 100 
42d Infantry..: 86.6 Company “C”... 100 

The record is all the more remark- 
able in that each of the three regiments 
worked under a condition of an acute 
shortage of officers, in some instances 
an officer being required to supervise 
the instruction and firing of two com- 
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panies. In the case of the 42d Infap. 
try, composed entirely of enlisted me, 
drawn from Porto Rico, while al} of. 
cers are from the “States,” a furthe 
handicap had to be surmounted in th 
form of a difference in language. Ths 
made necessary the transmission of aj 
instruction from company officers 
the average enlisted man through th 
comparatively few noncommissioned 
officers having a working knowledge of 
English. 

In all three regiments the system of 
training laid down in “Rifle Marks. 
manship” was carefully adhered to with 
results showing from 50 to 75 per cen 
gains over 1921 records. The target 
season of last year had been practi- 
cally completed in the Canal Zone prio 
to the distribution here of “Rifle Mark: 
manship.” 

In the case of the 42d Infanty 
Brig. Gen. Fox Conner, commanding 
the 20th Infantry Brigade, has writte 
a congratulatory letter to Lieut. Cl 
R. R. Wood, commanding the reg: 
ment, and all members of his command 
upon the satisfactory results of the 
target season. The commanding ger 
eral especially commended the following 
company officers, including officers 0! 
machine-gun companies and the how 
itzer company, whose organizations 
attained a percentage of 90 or over ™ 
qualification with their arm: Capt 
A. V. Eliot, Lieut. U. W. Holly, Lieut 
Glen R. Townsend, Maj. George Blair 
Maj. Clifford Bluemel, Capt. G. 4 
Ross, Lieut. Dwight Rosebaum, Capt 
James P. Murphy, Capt. W. H. Well 
Lieut. Stuart Little, Capt. A. F. Chns 
tie and Capt. James B. Smith 
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General ORDERS } HEADQUARTERS 42D INFANTRY, 
No. 4 f Camp Gaillard, Canal Zone, 
March 6, 1922. 


1. The following letter from the Commanding General, 20th Infantry Brigade, is 
published to the regiment: 


HEADQUARTERS 20TH INFANTRY BRIGADE 
CAMP GAILLARD, CANAL ZONE 
March 3, 1922 


From: The Commanding General. 

n of al To: The Commanding Officer, 42d Infantry. 
2 a Subject: Results of Target Practice. 
ICeTs 1. Upon the completion of the regular target season, I desire to congratulate you and 
all members of your command on the excellent progress made in the use of small arms 
1Ssioned by your regiment. When compared with the records made last season, this year’s scores 
ledge of show conclusively the results of hard work, devotion to duty, and intelligently directed effort 
on the part of your whole command. These results are the more remarkable in view of 
the fact that throughout the firing season the shortage of company officers has been acute, 
and fatigue and extra duty details very heavy. The fact that the entire regiment has 
qualified 86.6 per cent of its riflemen as marksmen or better, which percentage is in excess 
| to with of the standard set by the War Department, is in itself proof of the excellent military 
per cent rating of your command. 

e target 2. In a regiment where the total results are so gratifying I wish particularly to com- 
mend the following officers who succeeded in attaining a percentage of 90 or over of 
qualified men out of the total number firing in their respective companies: 


ugh the 


stem of 
Marks 


| practi- 


me prior 
Marks Capt. A. V. Eliot, Co. Commander of C Company, and Ist Lieut. U. W. 


Holly, who trained that company for a considerable period during 
preliminary practice: Company C 

ist Lieut. G. R. Townsend, Company I 

manding Maj. George Blair, Hqrs. Co., 2d Bn. 

; written Maj. Clifford Bluemel, Hars. Co., 3d Bn. 

ut. Col Capt. G. A. Ross, Company G 

Lieut. Dwight Rosebaum, Co. L, and Capt. J. P. Murphy, who trained 
this company for a part of preliminary practice: Company L ... 91.3 

ommane Capt. W. H. Wells, Company K 

of the Lieut. Stuart Little, Company D (M. G.) 
ing ger Capt. A. F. Christie, Company M (M. G.) 
‘ollowing Capt. J. B. Smith, Howitzer Company 


infantry 


he regi 


ficers of The applicable parts of this paragraph will be noted on the efficiency reports of the 
the how- oficers concerned. 


3. 1 also desire especially to congratulate the following officers and enlisted men for 
the excellent individual score made by each in record practice: 


Highest Scores by Officers 
Rifle: Maj. Clifford Bluemel, Total score 
Pistol: Capt. Glenn A. Ross, Percentage 


nizations 


r over! 


Highest Scores by Enlisted Men 
Rifle: Sergt. Felix Ramirez, Co. B, Total score 
Pistol: Mess Sergt. Alfonso Medina, Co. G, Percentage 
Fox Conner, 
Brigadier General, U. S. A., 
Commanding. 
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2. Battalion commanders and other officers charged with the preparation of office. 
efficiency reports will file a copy of this letter with the efficiency report of each office 
concerned. 

By order of Lieut. Col. Wood: 
Jas. P. Murpny, Adjutan; 


MEMORANDUM HEADQUARTERS 42D INFANTRY, 
No. 30 } Camp Gaillard, Canal Zone, 
March 8, 1922 


1. The following letter from the Commanding Officer, 42d Infantry, to the Commanding 
General, 20th Infantry Brigade, announcing the results of the regular practice seasoy 
of 1922, is hereby published for the information of all concerned: 


HEADQUARTERS 42D INFANTRY, 
Camp Gaillard, Canal Zone 
March 2, 1922 

From: Commanding Officer. 
To: Commanding General, 20th Infantry Brigade. 
Subject: Results of Target Practice with Magazine Rifle. 

1. In compliance with verbal instructions from your Headquarters, the following repor: 
on results of target practice with the Magazine Rifle is submitted: 

a: 











Company Experts Sharpshooters | Marksmen | Unqualified Total | 


Hq. Co., ist Bn..... 
Company A......... 
Company B........ 
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Hq. Co., 2d Bn. ..... 
Company E......... 
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Company G 
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b. Percentage of qualification for the regiment, 86.64. 
c. Officer making the highest score, Maj. Clifford Biuemel; score, 317. 
d. Enlisted man making the highest score, Sergt. Felix Ramirez, Company B; score, 515 
R. R. Wooo, 
Liewt. Col., 42d Inf. 
By order of Lieut. Col. Wood: 
Jas. P. Murray, 
Adjutant 
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Tanks at Cambrai 
By Colonel S. D. Rockenback, Infantry 


HE Battle of Cambrai is intensely 
[stern to the military stu- 

dent, for in it the new weapon, 
the tank, was used for the first time as 
designed by the few men who visualized 
its value, if correctly employed and in 
adequate numbers. On the 21st of 
November, 1917, the bells of London 
announced to the world the first great 
victory of mechanical warfare. The 
tank had demonstrated its value, the 
fight for its production was over, and 
the three great powers of the Allies 
gave orders to speed up organization 
and production. 

Due to the brief, hurried and abnor- 
mal combat experience of American 
officers in France, it is necessary for 
us to study the experience of our allies 
in order to determine the real value 
and proper employment of the new 
weapons produced. In the study of 
tanks it must be kept in mind that, 
while the British and French were 
agreed as to the necessity of machines 
for penetration and exploitation, the na- 
ture of the terrain on their respective 
fronts, the conditions of labor for man- 
ufacture, and the success of the types 
of tanks produced led the British to the 
heavy tank for penetration and the 
French to the light infantry accompany- 
ing tank. It was seen that, while a 
combat might be won with either, suc- 
cess lay in the proper employment of 
the two types. We were not equipped 
to give instructive demonstrations ex- 
cept on a very small scale. However, 
no arm or weapon is maintained and 
fostered for its failure, but for its suc- 


cesses. It is essential that those who 
have to do with the latest weapon of 
the infantry should know its demon- 
strated capabilities and _ limitations. 
First in importance in the acquirement 
of this knowledge is the study of the 
account of the Battle of Cambrai. 

The tactical lessons of the first half 
of 1917 were that, if the attacker made 
up his mind to do so and had the reso- 
lution to endure the punishment, he 
could carry several lines of trenches 
at one bound by means of his artillery 
and infantry alone; and that the de- 
fender, by organizing in depth, could 
counter the exploitation by gun fire. 
This was demonstrated by the follow- 
ing battles: At Arras, the Germans 
lost 200 guns; at Messines, 67; at 
Ypres, only 25. The result was check, 
with staggering losses and no substan- 
tial gains. 

A new means of attack had to be 
devised. Everyone was weary of the 
old. Flesh and blood and muscle had 
reached their limits. The time was 
ripe for the employment of the mechan- 
ical army. The tank was at hand. Its 
capabilities and limitations had been 
learned by a few; especially that the 
terrain must be suited for the employ- 
ment of tanks, that using heavy artil- 
lery on ground to be traversed by in- 
fantry must cease, that tanks in a gen- 
eral engagement should be used in large 
numbers, that their attack must be a 
surprise, and that a fleet of supply tanks 
would be required to keep the attacking 
tanks, infantry and artillery supplied. 

The British Tank Corps Staff studied 
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the whole front with the view to se- 
lecting an area which was suitable for 
tank operations, unsuitable for anti- 
tank defenses, and where the objective 
to be gained was worth while. 

With this in view (see map) the 
Tank Corps proposed a surprise raid 
in the reentrant formed by the St. 
Quentin Canal between the villages of 
Ribecourt, Crevecoeur, and Ponteaux. 
The operation proposed was to be an 
“Advance, Hit and Retire,” lasting 
about twenty-four hours. Its object 
was to destroy the enemy’s personnel 
and guns, demoralize his fighting troops 
and reserves, lighten up the pressure on 
other fronts, and confuse the enemy as 
to decisive points of attack. On Oc- 
tober 20 the project was approved. 

The battle was based on tanks and 
led by them, and there was no prelimi- 
nary artillery bombardment. Its suc- 


cess depended on the attack being a 


surprise, on the tanks being able to 
cross the great trenches of the Hinden- 
burg system, and on the infantry fol- 
lowing the tanks. This required as- 
sembling the tanks in training areas so 
that cooperative training with the in- 
fantry could take place, equipping the 
tanks with tank fascines or bundles of 
brushwood 4% feet in diameter and 10 
feet long for crossing the great trenches, 
and persuading the General Staff to 
omit the preliminary bombardment. 

The tactical requirements were to 
effect a penetration of four systems of 
trenches in a few hours. 

The tank plan was as follows: A 
separate echelon, or line of tanks, was 
allotted to each objective. Each ob- 
jective was divided up into tank-section 
attack areas, according to the number 
of tactical points in the objective. Each 
tank section consisted of one advance- 


acces 


guard tank and two main-body tanks, 
The advance-guard tank was to go 
straight through the enemy’s wire, turn 
to the left, without crossing the trench 
in front of it, and open right broad- 
side. The main-body tanks made for 
the same point; the left tank, crossing 
the wire, approached the trench, cast 
its fascine, then crossed on its fascine 
and, turning to the left, worked down 
the fire trench and around its allotted 
objective. The right main-body tank 
crossed over the fascine of the left tank 
and made for the enemy’s support 
trench, cast its fascine, crossed and did 
likewise. Meanwhile, the advance- 
guard tank swung around, crossed on 
the fascines of the two main-body tanks 
and moved forward with the aid of 
its own fascines. When the two main- 
body tanks met, they fell in behind the 
advance-guard tank and awaited orders 

The whole operation was divided into 
three phases, the assembly, the ap- 
proach, and the attack. In these three 
phases the infantry was most carefully 
trained. 

The concentration of so large a num- 
ber of tanks was difficult. The supply 
was effected by light railways to dumps 
and thence by supply tanks. 

The plan of the III Army was as 
follows : 

a. To break the German defensive 
system between St. Quentin and the 
Canal du Nord. 

b. To seize Cambrai, Bourlon Woods, 
and the passage over the River Sensee 

c. To cut off the Germans in the area 
south of the Sensee and west of the 
Canal du Nord. 

d. To exploit the 
Valenciennes. 

This operation, for its initial success, 
depended on the penetration of all lines 


success toward 
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of defense, including the Masinieres- 
Beaurevoir line, and the seizing of the 
bridges at Masinieres and Marcoing. 
This was the tank task. 

The troops allotted for the attack 
were two corps of three infantry divi- 
sions each, the Tank Corps of nine bat- 
talions (376 fighting tanks and 98 ad- 
ministrative machines), a cavalry corps, 
and 1,000 guns. 

The terrain consisted, in the main, 
of open, rolling, gentle slopes, slightly 
shelled, and consequently most suitable 
to tank movements. It was crossed, 
however, by three main lines of resist- 
ance and an outpost line constituting the 
strongest and most complete system of 
trenches in existence, located on reserve 
slopes and impossible of observation, 
and protected by fields and bands of 
wire 5 yards wide, projecting in salients 
covered by machine guns. This system 
was impassable by infantry and de- 
structible by artillery only in a pro- 
hibitive bombardment of several weeks. 

The weather was foggy, preventing 
aeroplane observation, and therefore 
favorable to the use of tanks. 

The artillery plan was as follows: 
No registering or increasing usual fire 
before zero hour. At zero hour the 
barrage was to open on the enemy’s out- 
post line with shrapnel and high ex- 
plosive mixed with smoke shells. It 
was to move forward by jumps of 250 
yards at a time, standing on certain ob- 
jectives for stated periods. At the 
same time, smoke screens were to be 
thrown on selected localities. Counter 
battery work was to open, and special 
bombardments on bridgeheads, centers 
of communications and roads likely to 
be used by German reserves were to 
commence. 


Tank Operations. — Tanks were 


moved up to their positions of assem- 
bly or readiness as follows: The Ist 
Brigade to Havrincourt Wood, the 2d 
Brigade to Dessart Wood, and the 3d 
Brigade to Villers Guislain and Gou- 
zeaucourt. 

The distribution of fighting tanks 
was as follows: 2d and 3d Tank Bri- 
gades to IV Corps; Ist Tank Brigade 
to III Corps. 

The number of fighting tanks as- 
signed to the infantry brigades varied 
from six to forty-two. In addition, 
each brigade had eighteen supply or 
gun-carrying tanks and three wireless- 


signal tanks. Thirty-two machines 


were specially fitted with towing gear 
and grapnels to clear the wire along 
the cavalry lines of advance; two for 
carrying bridging material for the cav- 
alry, and one to carry forward tele- 
phone cable for the III Army Signal 


Service. 
employed. 
Early on the morning of November 
20 the tanks deployed on a line some 
1,000 yards from the enemy’s outpost 
trenches. At 6.10, ten minutes before 
zero hour, the tanks began to move for- 
ward with the infantry in section col- 
umns advancing slowly behind them. 
At 6.20, zero hour, the 1,000 British 
guns opened fire, the barrage coming 
down with a specific crash 200 yards 
in front of the tanks which were mov- 
ing slowly across No Man’s Land led 
by Brig. Gen. H. J. Elles, the com- 
mander of the British Tank Corps. 
The attack was a complete success. 
The enemy was surprised and either 
fied from the field or surrendered. 
Only at tactical points was opposition 
encountered. Only at Flesquires, where 
the infantry did not keep close enough 
to the tanks, were 


A total of 476 tanks was 


there delay and 
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serious casualities to tanks from direct 
artillery fire at short range. The 62d 
Division occupied Graincourt before 
nightfall, and several tanks pushed on 
toward Bourlon Wood and the Cam- 
brai Road, but the infantry was too 
exhausted to follow. While the ad- 
vance was progressing, the supply tanks 
had moved to their rendezvous. The 
wireless-signal tanks had reached their 
allotted position. One sent back infor- 
mation of the capture of Marcoing 
within ten minutes after the infantry 
entered the village. The wire pullers 
cleared three broad tracks of all wire 
so that the cavalry could move forward. 
By 4.00 p. m. one of the most aston- 
ishing battles in all history had been 
fought, and, as far as the tanks were 
concerned, tactically finished, because 
no tank reserves remained. Therefore 
it was impossible to do more than rally 
the now exhausted crews, select the 
most fit, and organize composite com- 
panies to assist the fight of the mor- 
row. The tanks had accomplished 
their mission of penetrating all the 
enemy’s defense lines and had opened 
the way for the III Army to engage in 
open warfare. Tanks continued to 
fight and played a conspicuous part 
against the German counter-attack on 
the 30th. But with strange infantry 
untrained with tanks, and with the 
tanks themselves disorganized because 
of the change of the prearranged plans, 
they could not come up to their best 
performance. 

A summary of the events of Novem- 
ber 20: From a base of 13,000 yards 
in width, a penetration of 10,000 yards 
had been effected in twelve hours. 


had been captured. The number of 
prisoners alone was double the casuyal- 
ties. The tank personnel consisted of 
690 officers and 3,500 men, a strength of 
but little over that of a strong British 
brigade. This small force had replaced 
artillery wire cutting and made unnec- 
essary the old preliminary artillery bom- 
bardment. Moreover, their closeness to 
the infantry enabled better cooperation 
than could be obtained with artillery: 

Prior to Cambrai, the mechanical de- 
fects and limitations of the Mark IV 
were learned. the improve- 
ments required were more power giv- 
ing more speed, simpler one-man con- 
trol, greater trench-crossing ability, re- 
duced ground pressure, and better ob- 
servation. The Mark V tank embody- 
ing these improvements was put into 
production. Further improvements re- 
sulted in the production of the Mark V 
Star and Mark V Two Star. 
carriers, ammunition carriers, and 
bridge material carriers were impro- 
vised from old types of tanks, and a 
special tank for carrying infantry or 
supplies was designed. The need of 
cross-country transportation and fast, 
durable tanks with a large radius of 
action for exploitation of a penetration 
was definitely established. The Medium 
Mark “A,” or Whippet, was produced 

French Comment (Major Laure, 3d 
Bureau, G. Q. G.): 


The story of the Cambrai action may 
be told in a few words. The “surprise” 
succeeded completely ; at 6.10 a. m. the 
tanks, under cover of the mist, crossed 
the line of the British jumping-off 
trenches and advanced to within a short 
distance of the hostile position ; at 6.20 


a. m. the artillery opened with a creep- 


Among 


Gun 


Eight thousand prisoners and 100 guns ing barrage, behind which tanks and 





*Authority: “Tanks in the Great War,” Fuller. 
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infantry broke into the enemy's forward 
‘ines on a front of some 12 miles south- 
west of Cambrai, and the cavalry fol- 
lowed ready to advance through the 
gap thus made. Everything went like 
clockwork ; the German garrison of the 
frst line surrendered practically to a 
man, their reserves fell back hastily 


to the suburbs of the town, and, in the 
early hours of the afternoon, it was 
reported that the British cavalry were 
going forward through the infantry. 


General Degoutte stood ready with 
two infantry divisions and three cavalry 
divisions to assist in exploiting the Brit- 
ish success, but he was not called on. 

On the night of the 20th, the infor- 
mation gathered from the head of the 
French mission at headquarters British 
III Army was to the effect that there 
had been no break through. 

The enemy’s first system had been 
pierced, but the British arrangements 
had not been such as to permit of con- 
tinuity of action. They improvised 
further attacks on the 2lst and 22d 
of November, but it was too late. The 
mere strengthening of the attacking 
forces was not enough; it would have 
been necessary to renew them entirely, 
a measure only possible as a result of 
careful previous preparation. The 
High Command played into the enemy’s 
hands by using its troops in detail and 
small fractions. 

Degoutte’s command, which it was 
intended only to use in pursuit, was 
released. The French foresaw and ex- 
pected a serious counter stroke. Luden- 
dorff dispatched to Cambrai some twelve 
divisions from his general reserve, as- 
sembled them in two groups on either 
flank of the British salient, and on the 
30th of November delivered a concen- 
tric attack north and south of the city, 


resulting in the withdrawal of General 
Byng’s army to its original line. 


Despite all this, the operation must 
undoubtedly be considered as cne of 
the greatest events of the war. It 
demonstrated the possibility of effecting 
a complete surprise by means of care- 
ful camouflage of artillery dispositions, 
scrupulous observance of secrecy by the 
staffs, and suppression of all prepara- 
tory work on the front of the attack. 
By these methods the normal aspect of 
the sector would not be disturbed, and 
no warning would be given to the 
enemy. Then, protected by a deluge 
of shells, and supported by tanks, the 
infantry could be thrown even against 
powerfully constructed defenses, for 
the garrisons would have no time to 
take up their fighting positions, and, 
even if they had, they would be terrified 
by the artillery barrages, the approach 
of the tanks, and the sudden inrush of 
the assailants. This was indeed a new 
and valuable formula of victory, and 
also the baptism of the tank as the soul 
of a great battle. The Allies learnt 
their lesson: Ludendorff, blinded by 
the success of his counter offensive, by 
his own admission, failed to do so, and 
could not, or would not, obtain from 
his government the necessary impulse 
to be given to the new arm, whose po- 
tentialities had just been so clearly 
demonstrated. 


German Comment (“Kritik des Welt- 
kreiges,” Ritter) : 


Following their offensive in Flanders, 
the British delivered an auxiliary at- 
tack southwest of Cambrai. The Ger- 
man line at this place was secured by 
the strongly fortified Siegfried line with 
difficult wire entanglements, and hence 
was only lightly manned. Experience 
had taught that an attack could only 
be delivered here after several days’ 
bombardment, hence it was thought 
that there would be ample time to 
bring up reinforcements. But the Brit- 
ish planned to omit the breaching by 
artillery and to make the gap with 
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tanks. And they carried it out. The 
employment of tanks had the advantage 
over the former method in that it did 
away with long and obvious preparation 
before the attack and thus furnished 
the ideal method of surprise. 
Fortunately for the Germans, the 


enemy was surprised by the extent of 
his success and had not sufficiently pre- 
pared to exploit it. Otherwise ‘the 
German army in the west, denuded of 
general reserves by the operations in 
Flanders and Italy, might have been 


placed in a precarious situation. It was 
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, good thing for us that the British 
attempted the new method of making 
tanks do the work of artillery on such 
4 small scale that they could obtain 
little permanent value from it. The 
German High Command had acted 
imilarly in the spring of 1915 in their 
employment of gas. In spite of the 
British mistake, we failed to profit by 
it, remained skeptical of the tactical 
advantages of the new weapon, in spite 
of Cambrai, and adhered to our old 
offensive methods. 

The attack was a complete surprise; 
the tanks broke through the entangle- 
ments and overran the trenches and our 
infantry, and, closely pursuing them, 
caught the garrisons in their dugouts. 
There were no reserves at hand, so the 
British cavalry pushed forward to the 


safety of the line, all the troops that 
could be scraped together were thrown 
into Cambrai. By 23d November, the 
enemy, standing incredulous at his own 
success, was brought to a stand on the 
general line of the Scheldt Canal, which 
his tanks were unable to cross. 

The importance of Cambrai as a rail 
and highway junction necessitated a 
counter offensive against the flanks of 
the salient. The British, who had been 
left in undisturbed possession of their 
gains, did not anticipate this, and our 
attack on the 30th of November met 
with considerable success. This was 
another proof that the secret of victory 
is surprise. This lesson the German 
High Command learnt from the opera- 
tions of 1918, but not, alas, the lesson 
that the tank was the best and most 


suburbs of Cambrai. Alarmed for the’ effective method of securing surprise! 
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Would Not Dispense with 
x & FT c 


We would not under any ordinary 
circumstances be willing to have this 
service dispensed with. .. . We have 
2,534 in the military department at 
present. I do not think the spirit has 
ever been as good as it now is... . 
The Faculty would not under any cir- 
cumstances vote to set aside the mili- 
tary service. We put the department 
on the same basis as any other depart- 
ment in the university —President 
Thompson, Ohio State University. 








Military Errors of Russia 


By General Theodore Rostovtzeff, Formerly of Russian General Staff 


(Continued ) 


TERRITORIALS OF THE SECOND CATEGORY 


HE creation of this second cate- 
| gory of the reserve was a grave 
error in our organization. This 
class was composed of men who had 
had no military service. They were 
assigned to this class because they had 
drawn a lucky number or because there 
were certain famil-:’ reasons, such as 
being the only son or because a man 
had some special trade qualification. 
These able-bodied men considered that 
their classification did not obligate them 
to become combat troops. They rea- 
soned that they should be given service 
in the Zone of the Interior, so towards 
the end of 1916, when they were or- 
dered to the front, they became dis- 
gruntled and carried forward with 
them a spirit of revolt. 
INSUFFICIENT NUMBER’ OF REGIMENTAL 
EFFECTIVES 
In time of war each regiment should 
have had effectives numbering approxi- 
mately 4,000 bayonets, that is to say, 
1,000 bayonets per battalion. This 
number, even on the first days of mo- 
bilization, was never reached, for the 
following reason: A large number of 
sections indispensable to the existence 
of a regiment had not been anticipated 
in the regimental organization, and no 
matter how severe the exigencies of the 
moment might be, the colonel and his 
aides found it necessary to sacrifice a 
large number of effectives in order to 
keep these indispensable sections. 
Even the number of effectives of 
630 


those sections provided by law were 
insufficient—the machine-gun section, 
the telephone section, regimental trains, 
the cooking section and the orderly sec- 
tions. The following sections were not 
foreseen at all—military police, sappers, 
miners, bath units, delousing units, bar- 
bers, undertakers, etc., etc. 

When the proposition was considered, 
High Command referred to the law, 
not wishing to listen to objections. Re- 
sult: the regiments were far from being 
complete. Certain calculations 
made on paper, and the regiments 
found it necessary to improvise sec- 
tions to work out their own interior 
economy. 

In 1916, under General Alexeef, the 
organization was changed, but even 
then there effectives. 
This new scheme provided a regimental 
strength of 5,500 men, of which 1,800 
were placed on the special duties re- 
quired in the regiment, the fighting 
strength remaining the same. 

The number of bayonets not having 
been increased by the new organization, 
the lack of effectives did not diminish 
the probability of the loss of officers 
A regiment could do nothing for three 
or four months because there was no 
one to train and educate replacements 
It was necessary to await the return of 
wounded officers. 

The lack of communication and the 
way in which Russians lived obliged 
regiments and batteries to 
themselves. In fact, it was a kind of 


were 


were too few 


suppe rt 
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natural economy. All the trades were 
There were bootmakers, 
tailors, blacksmiths, lock- 
smiths, harnessmakers. They tanned 
leather, made soap, wheels, wagons. 
They became herdsmen, slaughtered 
beeves, fattened hogs for festivals, 
smoked bacon, etc. All these duties re- 
quired a large number of men. It was 
preferable to have the required number 
of effectives free from lice, well booted, 
well nourished, matériel in good condi- 
tion and a train in order than to have 
the ranks filled by filthy men, hungry 
and wretched. The men who had to do 
with the interior economy of the regi- 
ment fought the best. 

The organization of our regiments 
did not provide for securing the neces- 
sities of life. Even after reorganiza- 
tion the problem was not solved. The 
calculations of the staffs did not corre- 
spond to the needs of the army. All 
their calculations provided for an in- 
sufficiency of regimental effectives and 
in the end bore down heavily on the 
officers who were obliged to fight their 
small companies, thus augmenting their 
chance of loss. 


represented. 
armorers, 


NEW UNITS OR REPLACEMENTS 


The question of maaintaining the 
permanent units at strength or of form- 
ing new units was brought up during 
the Russo-Japanese War. It was a 
great pity that the staff of the com- 
mander-in-chief in July, 1905, could 
not convince General Linevitch that he 
should send replacements to Manchuria 
instead of an army corps. The answer 
was self-evident. It would take a month 


to transport an army corps of nearly 
60,000 men with trains, horses and ar- 
tillery, while in the same amount of 
time it would have been possible to 


transport 150,000 men as replacements 

Nevertheless, the experience of the 
war with Japan proved of no avail. 
The same question arose during the 
last war but in a different sense. Not- 
withstanding our shortage of officers, 
artillery and munitions in general, we 
formed territorial divisions, sent them 
to the front and gave them important 
missions. What is more, we formed 
the so-called “Troisiémes” (divisions of 
General Gourko), and these, mind you, 
were organized while our infantry 
units at the front were very short in 
effectives. 

The territorial divisions were com- 
posed of good soldiers who were older 
than those in the first and second 
classes but who were serving under 
weak officers, old men who had been 
retired and old soldiers who had been 
promoted to a commissioned grade. 
On the face of it, these divisions were 
unable to produce the required results. 
It would therefore have been much bet- 
ter to have used these men in the first 
and second classes, where they would 
have been capable of performing a 
larger amount of most useful work. 

The territorial divisions appeared at 
the front during the autumn of 1915, 
at the time when trench warfare be- 
gan. This sort of warfare was less 
fatiguing to men of all ages because it 
did not require long moves. Why, 
therefore, take older men and form 
them into new units? There was a 
great need for such men among front- 
line troops who, since 1916, had re- 
ceived “greenhorns” for replacements. 

The men in the territorial divisions 
were just as ready to fight as the 
younger men and envied the order 
which existed in the regular units. I 
personally received requests from men 
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in the territorial divisions for transfer 
to my regiment. 

The formation of these new units 
would have been justified if there had 
been a surplus of munitions, such as 
guns, etc., which it was necessary to 
utilize. This was not the case. As 
I have said, this third class (General 
Gourko) received neither guns nor 
machine guns. Each territorial divi- 
sion had four batteries and thirty-two 
machine guns. These batteries and 
machine guns would have been most 
useful in divisions then in existence. 
Our divisions, which occupied nor- 
mally a front of from 10 to 12 kilo- 
meters, had only six light batteries, 
thirty-six guns in all, and a battery of 
howitzers of from four to six pieces. 

Every Russian regiment was inevita- 
bly surrounded by auxiliary sections 
which absorbed a large number of men 
and did not augment the number of 
combatants. No matter what the num- 
ber of effectives were in a regiment, 
these sections always kept their same 
strength, for it was figured that replace- 
ments would arrive at any moment. 
Consequently the formation of new 
units from among the old effectives was 
incomplete and uselessly scattered men 
who did not directly augment the com- 
batant forces of the army. This was 
not economy. 

The move to form new units had a 
contrary result from that which was 
expected. It was only a demonstra- 
tion to please our allies and alarm the 
enemy by our numbers. 


THE REGIMENT OF THREE OR FOUR 
BATTALIONS 


After the Russo-Japanese War, Gen- 
eral Mychlaievsky, chief of the General 
Staff at that time, presented to the 


emperor a project for reorganization oj 
infantry regiments which would pro- 
vide for three battalions. This project 
was initiated because of the shortage 
of regimental officers. This division 
into three battalions would thus increase 
the number of officers in each battalion 
The emperor rejected this project, say- 
ing that it was conservative, but in rea)- 
ity he was influenced by General Souk- 
homlinof. The war has shown that 
regiments of four battalions were to 
cumbersome. 

The Russian front line being very 
much extended, it was only very rarely 
that the regimental commander was 
able to carefully observe the front oc- 
cupied by his regiment—that is to say, 
to effectively direct the fighting and to 
munition the various parts of his regi- 
ment according to the development of 
the action. 

The division of the Russian regiment 
into four battalions often prevented the 
colonel from accomplishing his mis- 
sion. He was forced to break up bat- 
talions in order to form certain detach- 
ments. This separation became espe- 
cially dangerous in cases where there 
were not sufficient officers to instruct 
and control these detachments. In such 
cases there was no central authority 
Regiments of four battalions had a ten- 
dency to “bunch” during battle. This 
instinctive tendency of flank battalions 
to converge towards the center was re- 
ciprocated elsewhere, which caused use- 
less losses that a three-battalion regi- 
ment would have avoided. 


SHORTAGE OF MATERIEL AND 
AMMUNITION 


The shortage of artillery and artil- 
lery ammunition manifested itself early 
among all the armies engaged in the 
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war, but while our allies and our ene- 
mies were able to remedy this state of 
affairs, it only became aggravated in 
the Russian Army. 

We went to war with light batteries 
of eight guns each, but towards the 
end of 1914 the number of guns was 
decreased from eight to six. Nothing 
was given us in exchange. 

The extended front in the east demon- 
strated that each regiment had need of 
a battery of at least four to six guns; 
in fact, two would have been better 
than none at all. These batteries should 
have been placed under the orders of 
the regimental commander. For in- 
stance, the division commander, in or- 
der not to lose control of the combat, 
should have under his orders a proper 
amount of artillery made up prefer- 
ably of howitzers of the caliber of 120 
to 150 cm. 

In reality battles were often directed 
in the Russian Army by the commander 
of the divisional artillery, who had 
three batteries of light artillery under 
his orders. He was requested by the 
respective regimental commanders to 
support them by his fire in their re- 
spective sectors. It was his duty to 
satisfy these requests and to determine 
the amount of fire. In other words, he 
had a great deal of influence in the 
management of the combat. Of course, 
the division commander could have in- 
tervened, but this would have caused 
confusion, although the division com- 
mander might have been in closer touch 
with the situation. This state of affairs 
was due to the perfectly evident fact 
that the allowance of artillery per divi- 
sion was too small, and also to the im- 
possibility of proper distribution. At 
times the regimental commander was in 
command of a sector in which there 





were one, two or three batteries under 
his control. Because of this the divi- 
sion commander was often completely 
deprived of artillery. If he took the 
batteries from the regimental 
commanders he deprived the regiments 
of all artillery support. 


away 


The artillery question was never 
solved in the Russian Army. This was 
one of the causes which hindered the 
division commanders and, in a greater 
measure, the corps commanders. For, 
deprived of special artillery to direct the 
action, they were reduced to the simple 
role of spectators. 

The shortage of artillery ammunition 
and small arms ammunition, which was 
felt in all the armies, was soon reme- 
died after the beginning of the war, but 
with us it was the cause of the unfortu- 
nate retreat of the Russian Army in 
1915. 

Most of the regiments made good 
their shortage of machine guns by those 
captured from the Austrians during the 
war. But this was not very convenient 
since the Austrian ammunition was of 
a different caliber than ours, but inas- 
much as large quantities of small arms 
ammunition were captured we were 
able to secure ammunition for these 
guns. 

I am not going to dwell longer on 
the fatal year of 1915, in which the 
lack of shells, small arms ammunition 
and rifles obliged our army to give up 
all that we had won, at the price of the 
blood of our best men, and to also 
relinquish to the enemy a large part 
of our national territory. The world 
knows that this was not the result of 
error but of mismanagement by the 
War Ministry. 

Here is an answer made just before 
a battle in the spring of 1916 by an 
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assistant chief of staff in the llth 
Army. On being asked if he had any 
cartridges, he replied: “Two in my 
holster, one to kill myself and the other 
to use in case the first misses fire.” 
The Grand Duke Serge Nichailovitch, 
during his visit to the Staff of the 11th 
Army in the spring of 1915, stated that 
before the war he had asked the Gen- 
eral Staff how many rifles would be 
required in case of war. They told 
him 3,500,000. He gave orders to se- 
cure, at all events, 4,500,000. At the 
date of mobilization the General Staff 
clamored for 7,000,000. 

A short time before the war General 
Soukhomlinof ordered the destruction 
of 600,000 obsolete rifles because of lack 
of storage facilities. Even though obso- 
lete, these rifles could have been used 
to advantage by the replacement bat- 
talions, in which companies of from 
250 to 300 men received on an average 
of from five to ten rifles. Men were 
drilled with wooden guns. The Grand 
Duke also complained of the fact that 
millions of cartridges could not be 
found. 

HIGH COMMAND 


The errors in the organization of the 
army, which were fatal to Russia, are 
chargeable to the heads of the General 
Staff who found themselves incapable 
of handling the problems which con- 
fronted them. There were, neverthe- 
less, capable officers who had served 
during the Russo-Japanese War and 
were experienced in the administration 
of an army and also in actual fighting. 
The Russo-Japanese War provided ex- 
perience rich in material from which 


could be drawn a sound plan upg; 
which to organize an army. This ex. 
perience, however, did not teach th, 
necessary lessons. In reality men , 
experience were rejected because of 
trifling reasons. They early criticised 
the incapacity of Kovwropatkine: als 
the character of the war (trench war- 
fare being considered as a phenomenon 
of contemporary warfare). They als 
criticised the enlargement of 
theater of operations (Colonial War 

None of the experienced militar 
leaders of the Russo-Japanese War o- 
cupied the position of War Minister 
Only two such experienced leaders oc- 
cupied the positions of Chief of Staff 
and Chief of Military Administration, 
respectively; mamely, General Evert 
and General Gilinsky. Their detail was 
only for a very short period. On the 
contrary, the commanders of the va- 
rious military departments, except that 
of Petrograd, were, after the Russo- 
Japanese War, nearly always men who 
had gathered a great deal of experience 
in that war. From a tactical point of 
view our army was well prepared for 
the war with Germany. 

Full advantage was taken of our tac- 
tical experiences in the Russo-Japanese 
War, while practically no utilization 
was made of the lessons learned in re- 
gard to organization and administration 
Nearly all our questions of organization 
came up during the war with Japan 
Some of the problems had not been 
solved even at the outbreak of the war 
with Germany, and our army wa: 
greatly embarrassed by the effects of 
this policy.” 





*Here is the explanation given on this subject by General Dobrorolsky. The Chief of 


Staff was changed frequently. 


In fact, there were five different chiefs within a period o! 


five years. This policy retarded and slowed up the increase and reorganization of the Russian 
Army until 1913. A most important law, that of the administration of the army in time 
of war, was finally drawn up and not promulgated until after the declaration of war 
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in order to be fair, it is necessary to 
consider the conditions under which 
Russia labored, such as immense dis- 
tances; a failroad system partially 
developed; ten important military fron- 
tiers, namely, Sweden, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Roumania, England, Turkey, Per- 
sia, Afghanistan, China, and Japan; a 
rigorous climate and a mixed, unedu- 
cated population. These facts required 
remarkable organizing ability, together 
with the ability to make complex 
calculations. 

In addition, towards the end of 1913, 
seven years after the Russo-Japanese 
War, a grand military program was 
drawn up, designed to be completed by 
the end of 1918. This reform would 
have been a great step forward. It 
provided for the development of the 
technical units of the army, the devel- 
opment and reorganization of artillery, 
a change in the status of infantry regi- 
ments, the reestablishment of special 
infantry fortresses abolished a short 
time before the outbreak of war, 
and the abolishment of certain for- 
tresses such as Warsaw, Ivangorod, 
etc. As a matter of fact, however, this 
program far from covered what was 
necessary and did not supply the evi- 
dent needs uncovered by the war with 
Japan. 

Unfortunately, the destructive ten- 
dencies characteristic of the Russian 
cropped out in the destruction of the 
forts at Warsaw and Ivangorod. This 
continued even after the declaration of 
mobilization. It was not treason; it was 
crass stupidity, the disastrous results 
of which were soon felt. 

The fortress question was badly han- 
died. The repair and the delay in com- 
missioning the nine fortresses deemed 
worthy of retention proceeded with 


ludicrous slowness, and even when 
these works were completed they were 
poorly armed. 

The delay in military reorganization 
was due not only to financial difficul- 
ties but also to the work of our His- 
torical War Commission, which did not 
work out the precise details necessary 
for the basis of army reform. Not 
knowing how to profit from our own 
experience, we tried to imitate the 
Germans. 

The teachings of the Russo-Japa- 
nese War were studied by the Historical 
War Commission, the head of it being 
General Gourko, the same man who or- 
dered the formation of the unfortunate 
“Troisiémes.” It is not to be con- 
sidered that this officer was uninterested 
in the operations ot the war. His part 
of the work in the Historical Commis- 
sion had largely to do with the com- 
pleting of instruction, for he had shown 
in the last war a thorough knowledge 
of tactics. Administrative questions 
did not seem to interest him. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL STRATEGIC ERROR 

Other members of the commission 
were not of superior caliber. None of 
them had risen to high command dur- 
ing the last war, neither as military 
chiefs nor as administrators. The 


members of the commission performed 
their work in the same manner as stu- 
dents preparing their lessons. Conse- 
quently it was recognized that the de- 
ductions of the Historical Commission 
did not cause alarm and did not injure 
anyone’s reputation save that of Kouro- 


patkine, who had already been 
condemned. The Russian Army tran- 
quilly continued its old system, a sys- 
tem which in 1917 finally destroyed it. 

The shortage of officers properly 
trained in times of peace, the absence 
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of reserves and their uneconomical dis- 
tribution, the unsatisfactory solution of 
the artillery question, and a means of 
systematically providing infantry ef- 
fectives were the principal causes of 
our tactical weaknesses. These weak- 
nesses were manifested by the Russian 
Army soon after the beginning of the 
war, and especially in its operations 
against the German Army. 

The officer personnel with the in- 
fantry units of the Austro-Hungarian 
Army was less satisfactory than ours. 
In the Carpathians we made entire 
Austrian companies and battalions pris- 
oners without their officers. The men 
explained that their officers had left 
them during the night in order to be 
comfortable in the villages. This did 
not happen so often in the Hungarian 
Army. We handled our artillery bet- 
ter than the Austro-Hungarians. To- 
ward the end the Austrians had suffi- 
cient artillery, but it was not coordi- 
nated with the infantry. These two 
arms did not work together at all. In 
regard to ourselves, it often occurred 
that during a fight certain sections of 
our infantry were not supported by ar- 
tillery. However, this was due to the 
shortage of guns. Sometimes it hap- 
pened that the front line of an entire 
regiment of Austrian infantry, and at 
the beginning of the war often the front 
line of a whole division, received no 
artillery support. During this period 
the artillery often fired without proper 
aim, proper targets, or at the proper 
time. 

The Russian Army showed itself to 
be weaker than the German Army but 
stronger than the Austrian Army. The 
two enemy armies constituted but one 
front, often mixing up their corps. 
Russia could choose her point of at- 


tack. After the Marne it made ,, 
difference to the Allies whether we 3. 
tacked the Germans or the Austrians 
as long as our attacks were crowne/ 
with tactical and strategic success, |} 
seems that this absence of tactical 
equilibrium so manifest on the east 
front would have suggested to the 
supreme command the idea that it 
would have been more advantageous 
to attack the Austrians and to defend 
ourselves from or avoid the attacks of 
the Germans. In a great many in- 
stances the Austrians left their trenches 
and ran after a short preparation fir 
by our artillery. It was the right mo- 
ment to attack. The Austrians often 
received our attack with shaking hands 
sometimes on their knees, pleading for 
mercy and reproaching us for our long 
artillery preparation. What a differ- 
ence when we attacked the Germans 
Our attacks were received ordinarily 
by well-aimed machine-gun and rifle 
fire, which caused us heavy losses, de- 
spite the fact that our artillery prepara- 
tion had been effective. 

Before attempting grand _strategi 
maneuvers it was necessary to devise 
a plan whereby a tactical success could 
be obtained. An old soldier, who com- 
manded the first army in Manchuria 
(later commander-in-chief of the Rus- 
sian Army in Manchuria), General 
Linevitch, who, when asked by General 
Kouropatkine in January, 1905, the fol- 
lowing question: “‘Where ought we t 
attack and what is the strategic end to 
pursue?” replied: “It is necessary to 
attack where we can obtain a tactical 
success ; as to the strategic plan, we will 
draw that up later.” Ludendorff, 
speaking of the German offensive of 
1918, wrote “Pure strategy should give 
way to tactics. We should not occupy 
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—— 
ourselves with strategic maneuvers 
without first obtaining a tactical suc- 
cess. Strategy which does not first 
seek a tactical success is condemned in 
advance to failure.” The offensives of 
the entente during the first three years 
of the war offer many such examples. 

It is not good policy to attempt the 
taking of a position by a frontal attack 
alone, no matter how attractive the 
prizes concealed. Our attacks in the 
direction of Budapest were by no means 
worse for us from a strategic stand- 
point than an offensive in the direction 
of Berlin. As for our allies, they would 
surely have preferred that we deliver 
Warsaw and even Vilna and that we 
take in exchange Budapest or Vienna, 
even though our army was not able to 
cross the Carpathians and invade Hun- 
gary. Such a combination would have 
suited the English, who were fighting 
in Turkey. Who can affirm that the 
offensives in the Carpathians by the 
Russian Army in 1914-15, under ex- 
tremely difficult conditions, were sound ? 
It was first necessary to wait for spring 
until we had accumulated sufficient ar- 
tillery and small arms ammunition, for 
there was an absolute shortage of muni- 
tions. We should have put off the 
creation of large offensive projects un- 
til we had completed our shortages. 
We should have contented ourselves 
with tactical successes and a strategic 
defense, 

After 1916 the situation changed. 
We possessed munitions in sufficient 
quantity and could thus take the of- 
fensive on a grand scale. It was neces- 
sary to choose the points which would 
give us success. Unfortunately, High 
Command did not understand the ab- 
sence of tactical equilibrium on our 
front, neither under Grand Duke Nich- 


olas Nicolaveitch in 1914-15 nor under 
General Alexeef. 

The offensive during the month of 
March, 1916, on the north front against 
the Germans, resulted in useless losses, 
while undoubtedly an offensive in the 
spring of the same year on the south- 
west front against the Austrians would 
have had for its result the defeat of 
the Austro-Hungarian Army. If the 
offensive of Broussilof had been pre- 
pared in time, if all our army and corps 
artillery had been concentrated on the 
southwest front and not in the direction 
of Vilna, defended by the Germans, 
the victory of Broussilof would prob- 
ably have been transformed into a 
catastrophe for Austria-Hungary. 

We should have fought the Austrians, 
and no one but the Austrians, though 
if German units were scattered among 
the Austrian units it would have been 
necessary to fight them also, most as- 
suredly, but operating always at the 
weakest point, fighting constantly until 
Austria-Hungary gave in. 

These attacks by the Russian Army 
against Austria-Hungary caused Fal- 
kenheim and Ludendorff a great deal 
of worry. They knew that the pres- 
ence of a single Russian soldier in Bo- 
hemia would cause the Paper Mon- 
archy to fall apart, and they both af- 
firmed that Germany could not make 
war without Austria-Hungary. “Aus- 
tria is a living corpse to which, un- 
fortunately, we find ourselves tied” 
( Ludendorff). 

It is always necessary to do that 
which causes the enemy the greatest 
inconvenience. If France had aided in 
the offensives of the Russian Army in- 
stead of on the Somme in 1916, and 
delivered an attack on the Italian front 
at the same time as the Broussilof of- 
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fensive, Austria-Hungary would have 
found herself between the hammer and 
the anvil and would probably have been 
crushed. 

CONCLUSION 

Before the war, and at its beginning, 
the Russian Army found itself in a 
very difficult position. Large quantities 
of munitions had been lost during the 
Japanese War.* Almost everything 
had been used, and it was necessary 
to complete these supplies in a very 
short time. Our army organization re- 
quired immediate reforms. First of all, 
we lacked money, and secondly, we 
lacked a clear and _ well-thought-out 
program. 

At the declaration of mobilization we 
were obliged to bring together an enor- 
mous army of 120 infantry divisions 
and nearly 30 cavalry divisions, that is 
to say, more than two and one-half mil- 
lion men in a space of 22,300,000 square 
kilometers. It was necessary to trans- 
port this army to the western front and 
to the Caucasus, and some units found 
it necessary to travel 12,000 kilometers 
( Vladivostok). 

These two problems, mobilization and 
concentration, were carefully studied, 
planned and executed. Most of the im- 
perfections in this movement had to do 
with the shortage of munitions of war 
in the reserve divisions and in the or- 
ganization of the rear. It was found 
most difficult to supply this immense 
army at the beginning of the war and 
also during the period of the offensive 
in Galicia. It was the cause which pre- 
vented us from pursuing the Austro- 
Hungarian Army and of invading Hun- 
gary. Then again it must be recog- 


nized that the proposition of complete 
concentration of the army had not bee: 
thoroughly worked out. ‘ 

The late war, as well as the Russo. 
Japanese War, demonstrated that a» 
army cannot be considered as concep. 
trated when its replacements are no; 
at hand. For if an army suffers heay, 
losses during an offensive and js yp. 
able to obtain replacements it canno: 
continue active operations. The Ry. 
sian Army lost a large number of off- 
cers and noncommissioned officers jn 
the first fighting. High Command did 
not take measures at the beginning of 
the war to conserve these men, and no 
efforts were later made to do away with 
this ruinous loss of regular officers 

The great faults of the organization 
of our army manifested itself in the 
first months of the war, the principal 
ones being: 

1. Shortage of artillery and artillery 
ammunition. , 

2. The defective organization of re- 
placements, which never arrived on 
time, were badly instructed, and were 
without military education. 

3. The archaic organization of our 
infantry regiments, which provided a 
constant shortage of effectives. 

Only in 1916 did they commence t 
complete our artillery through the aid 
of the Allies and our social organiza- 
tions, to whose military activities the 
Russian Government finally acquiesced 
The question of replacements was not 
solved at all, and the organization of 
our regiments was only modified in 
1916, and that reorganization was 
unsatisfactory. 

Russian representatives with our 4l- 





*General Dobrorolsky cites the following example: 


“All the war material assembled 


in the Department of Odessa for the taking of the Bosphorus had been transported to 


Manchuria and had never been replaced.” 
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lies did not make clear the true state 


of affairs existent in our army. As for. 


High Command, it acquiesced volun- 
tarily in the formation of the “Troi- 
siemes.” This was the most direct 
blow aimed at the army and contributed 
to its rapid dissolution. 

Finally, High Command did not un- 
derstand the absence of tactical equi- 
librium on our front and pursued 
strategic ends without considering the 
tactics of the situation. This policy 
scattered and endangered our forces 
without effectively working to the suc- 
cess of the common cause, namely, 
the victory over Germany by the Allies. 
To sum up, the results achieved by our 
army were not proportional to its 
losses. 

Did all these errors spring from our 
national character? Our greatest poet, 
Pouschkine, said in speaking of the 
Russian people: “We are a languid 
people with very little curiosity.” As 
a matter of fact our people were not 
particularly concerned with what went 
on at the front. After each big battle 


Ludendorff held conferences among 
officers of all ranks in order to learn 
in detail what happened during the 
actual fighting. He was able to give 
new instructions to the army which 
would satisfy the needs manifested. 
Nothing like that was done by us. 
Leaving aside High Command, army 
commanders showed no interest in se- 
curing the opinions of combatant offi- 
cers. The Japanese War is a parallel 
case and aroused no curiosity, for we 
were content to find the proper method 
only to let it pass. That is why the 
experience of this war did not serve 
us. Why wasn’t the experience of 
such a general as Kouropatkine utilized, 
if only for administrative purposes and 
in the academic work of preparation. 
It has been said that it is the most 
difficult thing in the world for a Russian 
to calculate and establish an estimate. 
It seems that this is the sphere of the 
Anglo-Saxon. On the contrary, nature 
has given us imagination and intuition; 
possibly these qualities are too much in 
evidence. 


D 


Newspaper Headings 


“Wall Street 


Men Go Back to 


Farms.”—They ought to “max” the job 
of watering the stock. 


“Cook Has a Wonderful Tenor 
Voice.”"—He ought to have a good 


range. 


“Leaves Fortune to Girl Who Re- 
fused to Marry Him.”—Gratitude is 


not a lost virtue. 











Machine-Gun Sight Settings 


By Captain Leslie R. Forney, Infantry 


HE question of how to make an 
accurate determination of the 
sight setting to be used with a 
particular machine gun when firing at 
a given range has received only slight 
attention in our service. In the quali- 
fication course, which consists of firing 
at known ranges, it is of vital impor- 
tance that accurate sight settings be 
used if the maximum benefit is to be 
obtained from the instruction. It is 
true that in combat firing the range 
will not always be accurately known, 
but even then an accurate sight setting 
for the determined range should be used 
if another error is not to be introduced. 
The Browning machine gun, Model 
of 1917, rarely, if ever, shoots accord- 
ing to the graduations on the rear sight. 
Two errors contribute to this inaccu- 
racy of performance. One is that the 
rear sight with which the gun is fitted 
is graduated according to an erroneous 
table of angies of departure. This 
table of angles of departure is the 
original one issued in 1917. It has 
since been corrected, but the gradua- 
tions on the sight leaf have not been al- 
tered to conform to the correct angles 
of departure. The table compiled from 
the experimental firing at Miami in 
1919 is the corrected one now in use in 
the service and is very accurate. Due 
to the similarity of the tables for the 
shorter ranges, the incorrect gradua- 
tions on the rear sight introduce se- 
rious errors only at ranges greater than 
1,000 meters. The other error referred 
to is the individual error of a particular 
gun and barrel, and its greatest effects 
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are noticeable at ranges of less than 
1,000 meters. This error is mechanical! 
and is due to inaccuracies in the rela- 
tion between the axis of the bore and 
the line through the sights. Practically 
all guns have such an error, and a given 
gun usually has different errors when 
different barrels are used with it. Such 
an error causes the gun to shoot too 
high or too low by a certain number 
of mils and is constant for all ranges 
It is frequently as large as 3 or 4 mils 
and often causes errors of as much as 
100 to 200 meters at ranges under 
1,000 meters. This error is usually so 
large that it cannot be entirely over- 
come by the length of the beaten zone, 
especially when firing on_ irregular 
terrain. 

The errors referred to are serious 
enough to warrant a careful study of 
the best method of determining their 
effect with a view to compiling an ac- 
curate table of sight settings to be used 
with a given gun. The machine-gun 
course prescribed in Section 23, M. G 
S. R., deals with the subject of target- 
ing the gun only to a limited degree 
It provides for the determination by 
test firing of the sight settings to be 
used at a limited number of ranges, 
and is silent on the subject of changes 
in these sight settings when another 
barrel is used with the gun in question 
It is obvious that with a machine gun 
the targeting of a gun by test firing 
for every barrel used with it requires 4 
large amount of ammunition if accurate 
sight settings are determined for all 
ranges. Such a method of targeting 
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a gun is wasteful and unnecessary. 
The method described below has been 
worked out and thoroughly tested by 
several officers of wide machine-gun 
experience. It is simple, practical, and 
is economical of ammunition since it 
requires the firing of only twenty or 
thirty rounds of ammunition through 
a given gun and barrel in order to ob- 
tain data from which accurate sight 
settings for all possible ranges can be 
determined for use with that gun and 
barrel. 

The first step is to determine the so- 
called zero of the gun at 1,000 inches. 
This zero is the sight setting to be used 
to cause the center of impact of the 
shot group to strike the aiming point 
when firing at a range of 1,000 inches. 
It is found by firing trial bursts and 
adjusting the sight until the center of 
impact is brought to the desired point. 
Any person who knows how to aim 
and fire the gun can determine the zero 
by firing twenty or thirty rounds. Nor- 
mally this sight setting should be 400 
meters. When the rear sight is set at 0 
the line through the sights should be 
parallel to and 3.75 inches above the 
axis of the bore. In traveling 1,000 
inches the bullet falls due to gravity .173 
inch. This would cause the bullet to 
strike the 1,000-inch target 3.923 inches 
below the aiming point if the gun is 
fired with the rear sight set at 0. Since 
1 inch on the 1,000-inch target subtends 
an angle of one mil at the gun, it is 
obvious that if the rear sight slide is 
raised the equivalent of 3.923 mils the 
center of impact should strike the aim- 
ing point. By reference to the table 
of angles of departure of 1917 shown 
below, it is seen that a sight setting 
of 400 meters is equivalent to an angle 
of departure of 3.9 mils which, for 


practical purposes, can be used in place 
of the 3.923 mils. Hence the statement 
above that the normal zero of the gun 
at 1,000 inches is 400 meters. 

Practical experience shows that a 
gun rarely has a zero of 400 meters 
on the 1,000-inch range. Trial firings 
with twenty-five different guns and 
eighty-four different barrels resulted in 
finding only one gun and barrel which 
had a zero of 400 meters at 1,000 inches. 
The rest varied from 400 to 750, with 
the majority about 600. 

After determining the zero of a gun 
and barrel at 1,000 inches, the exact 
sight setting, corrected both for the 
error of the sight and the error of the 
gun, for any range can be determined 
by a simple calculation or by use of the 
sight correction stick described below. 
The following example illustrates the 
method of calculating the correct sight 
setting. 


Example: Assume that the zero of 
the gun and barrel at 1,000 inches is 
600 meters. The normal zero is 400 
meters. Referring to the 1917 table 
of angles of departure it is seen thai 
the angles for 400 and 600 differ by 
3 mils. This 3 mils is the error of the 
gun, and in this particular case the 
gun shoots 3 mils too low. Assume 
that we desire to know the sight setting 
to be used when firing this gun at a 
range of 700 meters. Referring to the 
1919 table of angles of departure shown 
below it is seen that the correct angle 
of departure for a range of 700 meters 
is 9.2 mils. Since the gun shoots low 
we must add the error of the gun to this 
angle. This gives 12.2 mils. Referring 
again to the 1917 table, it is seen by 
observation and interpolation that an 
angle of departure of 12.2 mils requires 
a sight setting of 850 meters. This 
particular gun and barrel requires a 
sight setting of 850 meters when firing 
at a range of 700 meters. In this way 
a sight-setting table can be compiled 
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which will give the sight setting to be 
used at any possible range when firing 
with this particular gun and barrel. 


It is well worth while to compile a 
table of sight settings as described in 
the example above, but the compiling of 
such a table involves much calculation. 
A simple device called a sight correction 
stick can be improvised from which, 
after determining the zero of the gun 
and barrel at 1,000 inches, can be read 
directly the sight setting for any range. 
This will do away with the necessity 
for making the calculations required to 
compile a table of sight settings. 

The sight correction stick is a simple, 
improvised slide rule. It consists of a 
































fixed part with a sliding part attached 
to it or set in a groove in it. 
made by any mechanic. Using any 
convenient unit (one centimeter per 
mil is a good one), graduate the fixed 
base for ranges from 0 to 2,000 meters 
Place the 0 graduation near one end 
and mark each 100-meter graduation by 
laying off from the O graduation the 
equivalent of the number of mils in the 
corresponding angle of departure as 
shown in the 1917 tables. Similarly 
graduate the slide from 0 to 1,800, using 
the 1919 table of angles of departure 
Mark on the slide a special index which 
is 3.9 units (mils) above the zero gradu- 
ation. A stick graduated above will be 
about 2 feet long. Its length will depend 
on the unit used in graduating it. 

To use the sight correction stick to 
determine the sight setting for a given 
range, proceed as follows. Set the in- 
dex on the slide opposite the reading 
on the fixed base which represents the 
zero of the gun as determined by firing 
on the 1,000-inch range. Take the read- 
ing on the fixed base which is opposite 
the given range onthe slide. This read- 
ing is the required sight setting. 

The figures below illustrate the 
method of using the stick for a gun 
whose zero is 400 meters and for one 
whose zero is 600 meters. After the 
index is set opposite the zero of the 
gun, the sight settings to be used at al! 
possible ranges can be rapidly read off 
and noted. In the figure it will be noted 
that the gun whose zero is 400 requires 
a sight setting of 1,025 for a range of 
1,000 meters and the gun whose zero 
is 600 meters requires a sight setting of 
1,110 for a range of 1,000 meters. 

All men who have been properly 
trained in aiming and firing the gun wi! 
aim so nearly the same that the data 


It can be 
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obtained by the above method can be gun and barrel whose zero at 1,000 
used by all men firing with a particular inches is known. 


Ranae. 1917 1919 Range, 1917 1919 
meters A. D. mils meters A. D. mils A. D. mils 


R. O. T. C. Growing 


I consider the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps a very valuable asset to 
our college. . . . Since the close of the 
war there has not been the same enthu- 
siasm among our students for military 
work, but I believe it is growing, and 
we believe that the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps will prove of great value 
to our institution and we hope worth 
while to the Government, in providing 
a source from which minor officers can 
be drawn in the future in case of emer- 
gency.—President Riddick, North Caro- 
lina State College. 








Hegemonics 


By Lieut. Colonel Jennings C. Wise, Officers’ Reserve Corps 


ERETOFORE the studies of the 
H military student have included 

strategics, tactics, and logistics, 
the three together comprising the science 
of war. We have had celebrated stu- 
dents of war like Halleck who, though 
highly versed in the military science, 
have failed upon the battlefield to dem- 
onstrate ability as leaders. We have 
had successful, untutored leaders like 
Forrest who never studied a single “‘ic,” 
not even arithmetic! And we have had 
soldiers like Upton who combined the 
knowledge of Halleck with the ability 
to lead of Forrest. While there will 
always be a few Forrests—natural sol- 
diers—we cannot afford to rely upon 
God-given genius for our leaders. The 
problem which confronts us is how to 
insure the development of Uptons— 
that is, scholarly soldiers of no partic- 
ular genius, yet leaders who have been 
trained to lead successfully. 

So far there has been a very distinct 
gap in our training. Obviously the mere 
laborious application of the mind to 
strategy, tactics and the other “ics” does 
not fill this gap. The Prussians studied 
“ics” for a century. They produced 
many fair leaders in the late war, but 
not enough great ones in proportion to 
the number of mediocre ones to con- 
vince us that their studies were directed 
along the right lines. 

There is one “ic” which we have all 
sorely neglected. It is a very old “ic” in 
substance, but a very new one in name. 
It is the science of hegemonics, the name 
having been suggested recently by the 
celebrated Greek scholar, Gildersleeve. 
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The appropriateness of the name is 
at once apparent. Hegemon, leader: 
Hegemonic, leading. Hegemonics, the 
science of leading, of leadership. The 
idea should be fully grasped and de- 
veloped by our scientific soldiers, for 
it is hegemonics that we must have to 
round out or complete the education 
and training of our leaders. 

If war, which was at first practiced 
as a mere art, was capable of being 
transformed into a science by deducing 
from the history of successful warfare 
certain underlying fixed principles, 
which together now comprise the 
sciences of strategy and tactics, why 
can we not derive from the history of 
war the basic principles of leadership 
and formulate them into the science of 
hegemonics ? 

A study of many campaigns and bat- 
tles will disclose very clearly that, with- 
out and beyond the realm of strategy 
and tactics, there is that which lies at 
the root of successful warfare. It is 
this unexplored theory which we should 
endeavor to formulate and reduce to the 
science of hegemonics, so that strate- 
gists and tacticians may be transformed, 
through the experience of others made 
available to them, into successful lead- 
ers. Obviously it is not enough to teach 
strategy and tactics, or the things that 
should be done under certain circum- 
stances. We must teach our leaders 
how to do that which the strategists and 
tacticians require them to do. It is not 
enough to teach our leaders the evolu- 
tions of minor tactics. We must also 
teach them how to accomplish the execu- 
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tion of those evolutions not only under 
the ideal conditions of the maneuver 
ground but under the adverse conditions 
of battle as well. This is the field of 
hegemonics as distinguished from that 
of tactics. 

One who studies Hood’s Spring Hill 
campaign will be compelled to admit that 
Hood’s strategic and tactical concep- 
tions up to the battle of Franklin were 
brilliant. Had his plan carried through, 
his achievement would have ranked 
with the best achievements of Jackson. 
But Hood lacked that knowledge which 
would have enabled him to execute the 
-orrect tactical plan which he had de- 
vised. From the time he launched his 
campaign, evidently it was not tactical 
knowledge but some other knowledge 
that he required in order to attain suc- 
Hegemonics would have helped 
him at Spring Hill because his tactics 
were sound. Hegemonics would have 
helped him little at Franklin because 
his tactics were fundamentally wrong. 

Within the unexplored realm of hege- 
monics is the psychology of war, battle, 
and troop leading. We have already 
devoted some thought to psychology, 
but there is much else to study. Let 
us inquire what it was that Smith and 
Jones and Brown, who were uniformly 
successful, did in executing their tac- 
tical orders, that White, Black, and 
Green failed to do. How they com- 
ported themselves, how they organized 
and trained their commands, how they 
disseminated their instructions, how 
they gained the cooperation of their sub- 
ordinates, how they ir.fused in the latter 
a spirit of enterprise and initiative with- 
out encouraging the reckless disregard 
of the general purpose—these and many 
other matters, if carefully analyzed, 
would surely disclose underlying prin- 


cess. 


ciples common to the interior methods 
of Smith and Jones and Brown. 

For instance, it is well enough to lay 
down the general principle that move- 
ment must be accompanied by fire. This 
the tactician must know in order to 
formulate a correct plan and to provide 
himself with the necessary principle and 
But 
we must teach our troop leaders more 


auxiliary units for its execution. 


than a formula that becomes meaning- 
less by iteration. We must teach them 
how to cover a movement with fire in 
order that a correct tactical plan may 
be executed. 

And how are they to attain and retain 
that cohesion which tactical executions 
require? 

In the days of Brown Bess, Frederick 
and Seidlitz accomplished this by utiliz- 
ing Prussian drill sergeants armed with 
ramrods and the goose step, and by 
boot-to-boot methods in the saddle, but 
obviously no such methods are appli- 
cable under the conditions of wide dis- 
persion which the present high develop- 
ment of fire necessitates. Yet never 
was there a time when cohesion and 
cooperation were more vital to success- 
ful movement. Are we to go on simply 
crying cohesion! Dis- 
cipline! Morale! 

The drill books are full of such words. 
What the young officer who has never 
seen a maneuver field, much less a 
battlefield, wishes to know is “how do 
you get that way?” 

How did Smith and Brown and Jones 
cause their men to move even after 
Smith and Brown and Jones were casu- 
alties? Did the movement in their units 
result from the cohesion, cooperation 
and independent will of the group lead- 
ers? If so, what created these things? 
How were the group leaders trained ? 


Cooperation ! 
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These are things which may properly are learned. They have not been for. 


be said to fall within the realm of hege- mulated in the drill books. But no 


monics. Until now what has been longer should these vitally important 
known of them has been acquired tricks of leadership, in so far as they 
wholly by individual experience or may be formulated and imparted, be 
passed along, as it were, from one “old left to be acquired through experience 
soldier” to another. They have been alone, for today battles must be fougt 
learned much like the tricks of a trade by experienced leaders. 


“+ 
il 
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Public Opinion 


Hon. Elihu Root is quoted by the San 
Francisco Chronicle as having made 
the following remarks before the Asso- 
ciation of the Army of the United 
States on March 28: 


Discussion is what makes public 
opinion in a democracy and public 
opinion rules the world. There must 
be public opinion regarding a sane mili- 
tary policy and that opinion you are 
engaged in creating. 

You are working toward the ends 
that Emory Upton looked forward to 
forty years ago and which twenty-odd 
years ago I worked to bring about. 

Thirty years ago I knew army of- 
ficers whose hearts were being eaten 
out, so to speak, because their far- 
sightedness was not appreciated, their 
ideas carried no weight, and there was 
no way of influencing public opinion. 
Yet they were the men qualified to speak 
and to sound the warning. You, gentle- 
men, are avoiding this mistake and you 
are considering the matters that ought 
to be dealt with. 

You are subordinating the minor to 
the major problems. You are settling 
your differences among yourselves. You 
are planning a constructive program 
and getting ready to accomplish things 
by being able to go before the President, 
before Congress and before the country 
with a united front. 








Source of Army Personnel 
By Major W. S. Greacen, Infantry 


press on the subject of building up 
a reserve of trained men there is one 
source of supply that I have never seen 
mentioned ; this is the college flunk out. 

A short time ago we tried a one- 
vear enlistment plan, got a large number 
of young boys into the Army, sent them 
to the schools run by the E. & R. 
Branch, relieved them of most of their 
military duties, and at the end of a year 
discharged them with probably a little 
more general education than they had 
yn entering the service but almost no 
military training, and I think the serv- 
ice at large was fully convinced that 
the one-year enlistment was a failure. 

Each year in January the colleges of 
the country hold their mid-year exami- 
nations. At this time large numbers of 
young men who fail, but who have not 
given up all idea of completing their 
education, are cast adrift either to find 
short-time jobs, to go to cram schools, 
or to loaf until the next September. 
Some get settled at this time and, when 
September comes around, fail to return 
to college. 

Cannot the Army offer these young 
men something? My own college 
course terminated near the end of Jan- 
uary. A group of four or five of us, 
all in the same boat, were discussing 
what we were to do. We all at that 
time intended to return with the next 
lower class in September. What to do 
in the meantime? Someone said, “Why 
not enlist in the Army?” We looked 
the matter up and found that we would 
have to give up three years of our lives. 


Fs ALL the discussions in the service 


That looks like a long time to a boy 
of 18 to 20 years of age, so we passed 
that up. 

My suggestion is that Congress be 
asked to pass a law permitting the en- 
listment of any bona fide college student 
who can pass the required physical and 
moral examinations, and who for 
scholastic or other difficulties, not in- 
volving disgraceful conduct, has been 
forced to leave college at mid-year, for 
a period which will terminate not later 
than September 1 following. 

The enlistment should be completed 
by February 15, and by discharge on 
September 1 he could easily take up his 
college course in the fall. 

The enlistment should be protected in 
the following manner: The recruit 
should be assigned to a company in the 
mobile army, preferably in the infantry, 
not more than ten such recruits to any 
one company, and they should be in ad- 
dition to the authorized strength of that 
company. The recruit himself should 
be protected against all non-military 
duty, he should not be available for any 
extra or special duty, but should get 
the full time of military instruction. 

On enlistment he should be assigned 
immediately to his organization ; during 
February, March and April he gets the 
garrison training of his company; May 
could be spent on the target range; 
June on company training for the field; 
July and August on battalion and larger 
unit training and maneuvers. Dis- 
charged on September 1. 

I am offering a mere outline of what 
his training should be. Details could be 
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worked out by the War Department. 

It is my opinion that several thousand 
desirable young men could be brought 
into the service in this way each year 
and returned to the colleges where 
they could be given certain credits in 
the R. O. T. C. and ultimately passed 
into the O. R. C. or Enlisted Reserve 
Corps. 


Comment 


Any proposition containing the germ 
of serious throught upon national pre- 
paredness deserves our _ attention. 
Among the chaff we must always be 
seeking for the ripe grain. We believe 
there is food for thought in the above 
article. The author speaks from expe- 
rience and with evident sympathy for 
the young American college man who 
has fallen upon hard times. He offers 
a suggestion whereby two birds may be 
killed with one stone. While we share 
his sympathy for the unfortunate and 
his desire to build up a strong and in- 
telligent reserve we seriously question 
the wisdom of the method proposed. 
We have in mind a third “bird” who 
would inevitably be struck by that meta- 
phorical stone, one we certainly do not 
want to kill or even cripple. 

The author makes a constructive 
suggestion. He proposes a scheme for 
building up a reserve. His idea is to 
utilize what he considers wasted mate- 
rial by running it through a military 
plant and making it serviceable for use 
in the upbuilding of our reserve forces. 
The military plant selected to do this 
worthy work is the Regular Army. 
That is where we disagree with the 
author. If there is anything that the 
Regular Army needs at the present 
time it is stabilization. 

The Regular Army has too long suf- 


fered a state of flux. A less cohesiy, 
mass would have boiled over and bee, 
spilt long ago. 


There is a crying need 
for 


solidification—not rigidity, be ; 
understood, but flexible strength tha 
will come when the component elements 
settle into a rational order. The nee 
for stable organization is painful, \, 
one realizes this as does the man o» 
duty with troops—“The man behind 
the gun.” From far and wide, high and 
low, we hear the protesting sounds of 
a machine overburdened with a mult- 
plicity of conflicting functions, By 
small and large additions the load ha 
been increased until it would seem tha: 
there is no limit to endurance. By 
there is, and we are now facing the 
problem of how to save efficiency. We 
know that the load is too heavy, and 
we must find a way to lighten it. The 
strength of the Regular Army may soon 
be decreased. Every member of the 
organization will then have to 
counted. Every man will have to be 
accounted for and in turn will have t 
account for himself. There will be s 
many men for which Congress will 
allow so many dollars and no mor 
Every man and every dollar must kx 
made full use of. There will be : 
room for elements that do not contribut: 
to the efficiency of the units of th 
organization. No dead weight can kx 
carried. 

The scheme proposed in the “Method 
of Building Up a Reserve” promises 
to introduce into our infantry regi- 
ments a transient element that can on! 
add to the complexities of training and 
to the already too many duties of com- 
pany officers. The scheme offers n 
compensation to the Regular Army. !t 
would cause a drain upon army appro- 
priations with no increase in efficiency 
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and, we believe, the net return to the sources and endurance, but there comes 
reserve forces would be meager. Of a time when the willing horse must be 
course it would be desirable to do this restrained lest he might, as we say, pull 
thing under favorable conditions. The his own heart out. 

Regular Army has always responded F. W. Rowe tt, 
gallantly to calls upon its utmost re- Colonel, Infantry. 


® 


of Municipal, State and Federal Governments 
To Residents of Five Important Cities 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco, St. Louis and New Orleans 





| Total | Average per capita 


| 





‘ | Per cent of 
Amount Population Amount total 


City Budgets $508,469,521 988, s 47 
State Budgets. . . ery 271,934,994 @ ¥ 10 
Federal Appropriations F, Y..| 4,780,829,510 .000, s 42.: 














Federal Appropriations for National Defense 





Per cent of total 
average per 
capita 


Amount per 
capita 


| Amount Population 





| 
$418,135,257 ,000, $3.95 
450,753,820 . \ 4 





| $868,889,077! } 





1 Does not include deficiency appropriations. 


The Doliar Expended for Governmental Pur poses—1921 
(Average for New York, Chicago, San Francisco, St. Louis and New Orleans) 








Writing for the “Infantry Journal” 
By Captain H. W. Caygill, 34th Infantry 


HE service journals are enjoying 
”[ protatiy the largest circulations 

in their histories. In all cases 
they have been enlarged and improved 
since the days of the war. Not a 
branch of the regular establishment to- 
day is without a publication dealing 
with its aims and problems. An ever- 
increasing number of officers of the 
National Guard and the Reserve Corps 
are listed as subscribers for the jour- 
nals, and without question a larger per- 
centage of Regular Army officers take 
the magazine devoted to the interests 
of their branch of the service than was 
ever the case before. 

Yet it is to be questioned whether 
as many as 5 per cent of the readers 
of the service periodicals consider writ- 
ing for their publications. The idea 
seems prevalent, certainly in the infan- 
try, that any article written for the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL must be extremely 
professional or technical in nature. 
This belief persists despite the fact that 
every issue contains many articles of 
interest which would be acceptable to 
the magazine sections of many a Sun- 
day newspaper whose circulation is al- 
most wholly among laymen, so far as 
military matters are concerned. 

The officer personnel of the Regular 
Army is nearly 50 per cent “war prod- 
uct.” Many of the younger officers 
saw service in France. But to all but 
a very few Alaska, Hawaii, the Philip- 
pine Islands, China, and the Canal 
Zone, and army life in those regions 
are unknown except through the stories 
told by older army officers. The colo- 
nel who has been duck hunting in the 
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marshes of the Pei Ho River and thy. 
major who traveled from Nome to St 
Michaels, 200 miles, to enable a general 
court to meet, receive undivided and 
unaffected attention as they tell their 
“yarns” at the mess table. But should 
the suggestion be made that they write 
a short story for the INFANTRY Jour. 
NAL on “Hunting in Chili Province” 
or “Assembling a General Court j; 
Alaska,” they scoff at the idea. “Wh, 
would read stuff like that?” Yet an 
article written for the JouRNAL in the 
same style as it is told at the mess 
table would be read with the greatest 
interest by all of the younger readers 
of the “doughboy” paper. To the many 
officers who took part in the hikes last 
summer by means of which thousands 
of troops changed stations, some of the 
happiest memories of their army ca- 
reers will be the round-table discussion 
at the fireside at night, when the entire 
officer personnel of the unit gathered 
Any one of these gatherings is prolific 
in the “stuff” which would be well re- 
ceived by readers of the JouRNAL. 

To the officer or former army man 
still interested in the service, whose 
fortune it is to travel, is afforded an 
excellent opportunity to make use of 
the army publications in a journalistic 
way. A city fireman in Chicago reads 
with more than casual interest a news- 
paper item dealing with the methods 
of firefighters in Italy. The railroad 
man of our country is interested in the 
latest developments in the line of his 
profession in India. And even more 
so is the army officer concerned with 
the land forces of other nations. 
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The lessons of the World War are 
being brought to bear in the reorganiza- 
tion of the infantry forces of practically 
every nation in the world. What 
changes in equipment for the foot- 
soldier are the British making? What 
transformation in the personnel of a 
French infantry outfit is in prospect? 
The size of the new post-war German 
Army is but a few thousand smaller 
than that of the United States. How 
is this force constituted, and in what 
ways does it compare with our own? 

Spain is having difficulty in subduing 
her rebellious Moroccans. From news- 
paper accounts it is evident that the 
tribesmen are equipped to a greater ex- 
tent for warfare than the average mili- 
tary man had thought possible. Press 
dispatches tell of the bombardment of 
the Spanish troops by rebel artillery and 
of the rout of the Moroccans by means 
of a tank attack. The soldier in read- 
ing his morning paper questions him- 
self as to the military strength of the 
two opposing forces, the make-up of 
their armies, and the equipment used. 
To the army man or former officer 
who has visited either Spain or its 
restive colony in recent years is afforded 
a splendid opportunity to elucidate upor’ 
these matters. The reorganization of 
the military forces of the world offers 
an unlimited field for amateur writers 
in every part of the globe. 

One of the main reasons for the ex- 
istence of the small regular army in 
times of peace is to keep abreast of the 
ever-changing methods and weapons of 
warfare. Every development which 


has relation to military progress must 
be given serious consideration. And 
there is no place where a new idea can 
be more readily presented than in one 
of the professional army publications. 


The overland marches of last year 
afforded unusual opportunity for a criti- 
cal study of the pack, the wagon trans- 
portation, animal harness and tentage. 
One article in the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
recommending certain improvements in 
equipment would have invited the at- 
tention of nearly every “doughboy” 
company officer in the Army. The re- 
sultant exchange of views might have 
been of no little aid to the officers whose 
task it is to study critically the equip- 
ment of our armed forces. 

Of the greatest aid in the proper 
training for combat of infantry troops 
is a recital of actual battle experiences. 
There were officers of the American 
Army during the war who, although 
serving with troops which engaged in 
heavy fighting on the front, never saw 
a rifle fired at a well-defined object. 
For the most part, their battle expe- 
rience consisted in advancing troops 
under protection of artillery to posi- 
tions from which the enemy had been 
driven by the heavy fire of the big 
guns. Possibly a grenade or two were 
thrown in cleaning out dugouts. To 
judge from their own observations the 
rifle might be deemed an archaic 
weapon. 

On the other hand, many another 
officer might hold training in the use 
of the bayonet and the hand grenade 
a useless consumption of time, judging 
from the use he had seen made of these 
two weapons. Certain it is that but 
the smallest percentage of the commis- 
sioned officers who served at the front 
with our divisions were fortunate 
enough, in the line of military expe- 
rience, to see all of our infantry 
weapons employed to their greatest 
advantage. 

There were bayonet fights, however. 
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In certain attacks the hand grenade 
proved almost indispensable. The 
l-pounder and the rifle grenade, too, 
were found invaluable at times, and 
the rifle in its effectiveness was second 
to none. A most helpful series of arti- 
cles in the INFANTRY JOURNAL for an 
officer engaged in the training of a com- 
pany or a platoon would be one deal- 
ing with each of the 
weapons and observations by writers 
upon the use of the same in actual 
warfare. 


doughboy’s 


Then there are officers and numerous 
members of the commissioned reserve 
forces who did not consider the attack 
or defense formations used overseas 
by the infantry as the most efficacious. 
They, again, might base their conclu- 
sions upon actual combat experiences. 
They can suggest methods which to 
them seem to offer some improvement 
over those formerly employed. A few 
minutes with the typewriter might re- 
sult in the acceptance of their articles 
by the INFANTRY JOURNAL and the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that their ideas 
are receiving the attention of the offi- 
cers of the Army. 

(Captain Caygill 


has touched the 


as 
very heart of a subject that is alway: 
uppermost in our mind. That is the 
matter of securing suitable material for 
the columns of the INFANTRY Journay 
—material that is of interest to the 
readers and of benefit to the service jp 
general and the infantry in particular 
The subjects suggested by Captain C 
gill fill the requirements. 

Many officers tell an_ interesting 
story, but when it comes to putting it 
down on paper they find -it almost im- 
possible to do so. The difficulties are 
appreciated. It realized that not 
every man is able to produce a fin- 
ished literary product—nor are they 
expected to do so. If officers will re- 
late their experiences or set forth their 
knowledge of particular subjects as sug- 
gested by Captain Caygill and send 
them to the JOURNAL, we will endeavor 
to get them into proper form for pub- 
lication. 

There are many worthwhile stories 
in the service, and if we can get the 
facts connected with them, it may be 
that we can produce readable and inter- 
esting articles from them. 

Send yours along and let us have a 
try at it—-Tue Eprror.) 
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Newspaper Headings 


“Rhine Army Refund Held Up’— 
We had better send the next one over 


C. O. D. 


“The Soap That Made Milwaukee 
Famous”—Another case of suds. 
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The Champagne-Marne Defensive 


By Captain ) S. Switzer, Jr.. Infantry 
(Continued ) 


EPEATED efforts by the French 
R 167th Division on the 19th failed 

to reduce Hill 193. Meanwhile 
the 26th Division was obliged to await 
developments. Finally, in the after- 
noon of July 20, following a concen- 
trated artillery bombardment and a 
consolidated assault by the French and 
American units, in which the 51st 
Brigade now joined, important posi- 
tions were taken from the enemy. The 
52d Brigade came to a halt in the 
hollow between the two hills, while the 
5ist Brigade was more successful. The 
Germans remained in control of the 
commanding hills at the close of the 
attack, since all of the places indicated 
as objectives had not been obtained by 
nightfall. 

The night of July 20 brought with 
it two changes in the situation for the 
American Ist Corps. One was the 
withdrawal of the enemy from his 
seemingly unusually strong position in 
front of the corps, which he accom- 
plished without appreciable molesta- 
tion. The other was that, beginning 
on the morning of July 21, the turning 
movement changed from the Sixth 
Army in the southern face of the 
salient to the Tenth Army units on the 
Aisne west of Soissons. 

The Tenth Army, with which the 
Sixth Army was cooperating, had 
pushed in the German Seventh Army’s 
flank onto the line Berzy-le-Sec, Ville- 
montoire, and Oulchy-la-Ville. Hence 
the Sixth Army ceased to fight a fol- 
lowing up engagement as a pivotal 


army, and commenced a vigorous attack 
upon the retreating Germans. 

The pendulum-like swing of the 
Allied forces attacking in the salient 
was to be reversed. The northern end 
of the line was to form the pivot now, 
while the southern end, curved north- 
ward like a hook, was to move rapidly 
in a northwestern direction. The move- 
ment was not unlike the sweep of a 
scythe. 


As their part in the new arrange- 
ment, the American Ist Corps and the 
French 38th Corps were ordered to 
press ahead just so fast as their con- 
necting elements to the left would per- 


mit. The line was to be straightened 
out, as one would snap taut a rope, and 
the Germans would be cast back of the 
Vesle. 

Information of the intended retire- 
ment of the enemy forces from their 
front reached headquarters of the Ist 
Corps apparently too late for full 
profit. Orders were immediately is- 
sued to take up the pursuit and urging 
no let up. However, when the troops 
marched out on the morning of the 
21st, contact had been lost with the 
Germans, and the 26th Division pro- 
ceeded with little opposition until late 
in the afternoon, when machine-gun 
fire checked the advance. On the 22d 
a delay in orders held up the pursuit 
momentarily. The Chateau-Thierry 
Highway was crossed that day, but 
again hostile machine-gun fire stopped 
further action. Almost immediately 
contact was lost, and the Germans re- 
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peated their maneuver of stealing away 
in the night from strong positions. 
The Americans of the Ist Corps 
progressed past Trugny on the 23d, 
where the open country served to hold 
them up. The enemy was evading 
combat. 

This policy of retirements by night 
and holding actions by day was no 
doubt in conformity with the plans of 
the German G. H. Q. to clear the 
salient south of the Vesle before with- 
drawing behind that river for a more 
determined stand. Reference has al- 
ready been made to this decision as 
arrived at by the German General Staff 
on the evening of July 22. 

The 26th Division, having fought in 
a strenuous manner for nearly a week, 
and suffering fairly heavy casualties, 
had required reinforcements to help 
share the attacking power of the Ist 
Corps. Therefore, on the night of the 
22d, the 56th Brigade of the 28th Amer- 
ican Division was placed under the con- 
trol of the Ist Corps as relief for the 
26th Division. 

With this added sfrengyh the 28th 
Division had resumed the pursuits of 
the 23d, and which were continued 
throughout the 24th. Contact was 
again lost on that day. By nightfall 
the line was carried to the Fere-en- 
Tardenois—Jaulgonne Road. At this 
point the 42d American Division took 
over the line of the 26th Division. 

During the Champagne-Marne de- 
fensive this division had been in the 
second-line defense system of the 
Fourth Army east of Reims. Imme- 
diately after it was apparent that the 
German attack was no longer dan- 
gerous and that the services of the 42d 
Division could be spared, the division 
was transferred to the theater of action 





in the Marne salient, relieving the 24 


Division as noted. 

Two days later, on the 26th day 
July, the 42d also replaced the French 
167th Division. This resulted in the 
entire sector of the lst Corps being held 
by the 42d Division. On the opening 
day of the counter-offensive, the fron 
line of the corps had measured about 
7 kilometers. When the 42d went int 
the sector, the front had narrowed to 
approximately 5 kilometers. 

While the Tenth Army and the lst 
American Corps of the Sixth Army, as 
well as the French 2d and 7th Corps, 
had been conducting operations as 
described, the right wing of the Army 
—namely, the French 38th Corps and 
the French 3d Corps—had not been idle 
With the 38th Corps were the 3d and 
28th American Divisions, and it is that 
corps which will be followed, since 
there were no American units with the 
3d Corps. The progress and fighting 
of the 3d Corps were not much differ- 
ent from the 38th Corps, anyway. 

At the outset of the operations against 
the foe within the salient, the French 
39th Division, 38th Corps, with a bri- 
gade of the 28th American Division, 
had been on the right of the 26th Divi- 
sion, Ist Corps. Next to the 39th Di- 
vision was the 3d American Division, 
and on its right was the French 125th 
Division with the other brigade of the 
28th American Division. The corps 
sector was that country between Vaux 
and Mezy-sur-Marne. 

None of the units comprising the 38th 
Corps participated in the actions of the 
18th. The following day, however, the 
Germans succeeded in withdrawing 
from the south bank of the Marne in 
the 38th Corps area without hindrance 
The proposed attack by a fresh French 
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‘vision through the 3d Division sector 
“d not materialize in time to be of 
ak The 3d Division began to throw 
bridges across the Marne at once. By 
strenuous efforts under hostile artillery 
ére, the divisional engineers accom- 
slished this purpose, and the infantry 
units commenced to cross the river on 
the 20th of July. Bridges were estab- 
ished at Chateau Thierry, Mezy and 
Jaulgonne, not to mention numerous 
smaller bridges at between points. Suf- 
fcient infantry, machine guns and artil- 
lery were over the Marne by the 21st 

\ start the pursuit of the enemy in 
earnest 

The heights on either side of the 
village Jaulgonne, on the north shore 
of the Marne, mark the entrance to one 
of the typical, long, narrow valleys 
which meet the river from the north. 
This particular valley leads back to the 
more open country south of Fere-en- 
Tardenois. On the eastern side of the 
valley is the Bois-de-Ris. The Foret 
ie Fere borders the western. The coun- 
try rises in elevation as it approaches 
the Ourcq, but is indented frequently 
by deep ravines. There is plenty of 
woodland, and the forests mentioned 
are quite dense. Where the ground is 
favorable, and it is sufficiently clear 
and level, there were crops of standing 
grain, mostly wheat. The customary 
stone dwellings are present, and once 
more the enemy possesses natural ad- 
vantages for defense by use of machine 
guns and artillery. This was to be the 
terrain over which the 38th Corps would 
fight. 

Small progress awarded the endeav- 
ors of the 3d Division for the first few 
days of the pursuit across the Marne. 
The Germans put up a stubborn resist- 
ance, and the disposition of many ma- 


chine guns, aided by effective artillery 
work, prevented the Americans from 
passing much beyond the crests of the 
ridge above Jaulgonne. The long, nar- 
row ravines made for slow progress. 
However, the morning of July 25 found 
the division within attacking distance of 
La Charmel. The village was stormed 
and captured that day. The French 
divisions on the right and left kept 
well abreast of the 3d all this time. 

In attempting to push past La Char- 
mel stiff resistance was met. The Amer- 
icans were content with only a slight 
advance, and the French unit on the 
left made no move whatsoever. On the 
night of July 27-28 the Germans re- 
sumed their retrograde actions. The 
3d Division took immediate advantage 
of this, crossing the Ourcq River on 
the 28th in the course of a 5-kilometer 
attack. The town, Rocheres, was taken 
at the same time. 

The 42d Division, after taking upon 
itself the tasks assigned to the 26th 
Division, had experienced difficulties 
similar to those of the 3d Division. 
On the 26th and 27th of July it was 
held by the enemy in the Bois de Fere. 
Then the Germans withdrew during the 
28th. A concentrated attack planned to 
force the enemy’s retirement proved 
unnecessary, and the 42d moved up to 
within a kilometer of the Oureq and 
the village Sergy. 

In extension of the 42d Division line 
was the French 39th Division, which 
was on the left of the 3d Division. The 
French unit had fought its way ta a 
point about a kilometer distant from the 
south bank of the Ourcq also. Here 
the 28th American Division took over 
the sector of the French division upon 
the night of July 27-28. Prior to this 
the 28th had been in reserve, with one 
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brigade attached to the French 39th 
Division and one brigade acting with 
the French 125th Division. 

Thus on the 28th of July were 
brought into alignment on the field of 
battle three American divisions. These 
were the 42d, 28th, and 3d, from left 
to right. The sector was that included 
between Seringes and Roncheres. 

Two additional divisions appear as 
support. The 4th American Division, 
after operating with the French 2d and 
7th Corps down the valley of the Oureq 
and participating in the subjection of 
the terrain surrounding Oulchy-la-Ville 
and Brumetz, came in here as reserve 
for the divisions just mentioned. The 
32d American Division went as support 
behind the lst American Corps. It had 
been brought up by rail from the Gap of 
Belfort. The artillery brigades of the 
4th and 28th Divisions now joined their 
respective commands for the first time 
as well. 

This gave the Americans a force num- 
bering approximately 200,000 men, a 
total of eight divisions, and one artillery 
brigade (the 26th Division’s) attached 
to the lst Corps. Of these, three divi- 
sions had been heavily engaged and 
were not in the best of condition for 
further offensive actions. 

About this time, also, the organiza- 
tion of the American First Army was 
begun, and officially established the 10th 
of August by G. H. Q., A. E. F., with 
Gen. John Joseph Pershing in command. 
In all future operations this army was 
to function as an independent force. 

The battle line of the Aisne-Marne 
offensive at this stage included the en- 
tire Soissons—Chateau Thierry High- 
way, with the city of Soissons but 4 
scant kilometers beyond the front-line 
positions of the Tenth Army. Farther 
south, Hartennes-et-Taux and Grand 


Rozoy had capitulated, while the Sixt 
Army stood along the Ourcq east 
Fere-en-Tardenois. This was the 


tion on the night of July 28, 1918 
a result of the conditions which |} 


grown out of the successes of the coup. 
ter offensive, the allied military com. 
manders considered the practicability 
definitely assuming the aggressive 1] 
along the line of the western front. 

The front line of the salient had beep 
steadily contracting in accompaniment 
to the severe fighting of the 18th to th. 
28th. The Germans, in their plan t 
clear the salient, had confined them- 
selves to delaying actions for the most 
part, particularly in front of the Sixth 
Army. They had gradually tightened wy 
in their resistance, reinforced their lines, 
and gave evidence of making a deter- 
mined and energetic stand along the 
heights of Soissons and the valley of 
the Ourcq, where the three American 
divisions now found themselves. It was 
possible, therefore, that the Germans 
would endeavor to hold these position 
and not retire to the Vesle after all 
That the Germans were in haste t 
reach the strong, natural positions, 
either at the Ourcq or Vesle, was ap- 
parent from vast quantities of stores 
and ammunition abandoned by them in 
front of the Sixth Army. 

With the increase of enemy visions 
in line and shortening of the front 
line, the allied superiority in numbers 
was being reduced. In the south of the 
salient, the opposing forces had become 
nearly equal. More troops had to be 
committed to action by the Allies. 

Since the enemy had seen fit to offer 
the most stubborn resistance to the 
Tenth Army, the Sixth Army had over- 
come the rearguard actions confronting 
it with great rapidity until the Ourcg 
was reached. Here the Germans wert 





imbers 
of the 
become 





entrenched in positions of remarkable 
natural strength and were prepared to 
present the French, and especially the 
Americans, with the most serious prop- 
ocition yet encountered. 

From Roncheres, on the south, the 
Oureq flows in a northwesterly direc- 
tion past Sergy on its north bank, and 
thence to Fere-en-Tardenois, where it 
turns sharply to the west. The river 
valley is deep and narrow. Across from 
the Americans were two hills, 212 and 
184, especially formidable, standing like 
huge guardians against hostile approach 
and passage. There are many ravines 
and dense thickets. It was indeed a 
dificult terrain to conquer. 

The 28th and 29th of July saw 
strenuous fighting, and on the latter day, 
after desperate efforts, the 42d and 28th 
Divisions managed to get over the river 
with the 3d Division. The 42d could 
not get farther than the northern bank 
of the stream and the outskirts of 
Sergy. The 28th crossed near Cierges. 
On the night of the 29th the 32d Di- 
vision replaced the exhausted 3d Divi- 
sion. The Germans appeared in force 
on the north side of the Ourcq and the 
resistance was severe. 

On the 30th, the 42d Division exe- 
cuted a small but successful attack. A 
joint assault by the 32d and 28th Divi- 
sions failed two times, and a third effort 
in the afternoon of the 30th had little 
better luck. That night the 28th Divi- 
sion was relieved from the front line. 

A well-conducted attack on the morn- 
ing of the 31st by the 32d Division re- 
sulted in the taking of Cierges. The 
American line had progressed well in 
front of the French units on the right 
and left so that it was necessary to rest 
until the line could be straightened out. 
By August 1 the line of the Tenth and 
Sixth Armies was nearly east and west 
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from Reims to Soissons. A rapid ad- 
vance took place to the Vesle and Fismes 
between the Ist and 3d of August. 
There the 6th Brigade of the 3d Divi- 
sion and the 28th Division relieved the 
42d. The line stopped before three 
hills, 204, 208, and 210. Several of the 
divisions taken out for temporary rest 
were brought back into the action, with 
the result that the units standing along 
the Vesle were: Ist American Corps, 
which in the last drive to the Vesle 
had consisted only of the 28th Division 
and at the Vesle had assumed the sector 
of the French 2d Corps, which gave to 
it the French 62d Division, 4th and 42d 
American Divisions; the French 38th 
Corps with the 32d American Division 
and the 28th American Division; the 
French 3d Corps composed of the 
French 4th and 18th Divisions. The 
Germans were now definitely behind the 
Vesle, and the mission of the Tenth 
and Sixth Armies had been accom- 
plished. The Marne salient had been 
wiped out. With Soissons and Fismes 
for the pulleys, so to speak, the line had 
been pulled straight until the loop ex- 
tending southward, which had been the 
salient, was no more, and the allied 
front lay practically on a direct route 
between Soissons and Reims. 

It was now desired to determine the 
exact line of the enemy resistance. Ac- 
cordingly the entire allied line moved 
forward on the morning of the 4th. 
This attempted advance was promptly 
checked by heavy hostile fire. Patrols 
crossed the river on the 5th but were 
withdrawn for an artillery preparation. 
At 4.30 a. m. on the 6th, the 8th Brigade 
of the 4th Division gained the Soissons- 
Reims road, while the attack of the 
7th Brigade failed to dislodge the 
enemy. On the night of the 6th-7th, 
the 28th Division absorbed the front 
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line of the 32d Division in the French 
38th Corps. Officially the action of the 
Aisne offensive ends on this date. 

The 4th Division, on the morning of 
the 7th, crossed the river into Bazoches 
but was driven out because the French 
62d Division was not able to subdue 
the Germans and get over the stream. 
Vigorous struggles for the possession of 
the north banks took up the next sev- 
eral days. The Somme offensive in- 
augurated the 8th of August undoubt- 
edly affected the situation on the Vesle, 
in that it still further reduced the num- 
ber of fresh divisions at the disposal 
of the German General Staff to face 
the conflict in the Marne salient. On 
the 10th the 4th Division reduced Cha- 
teau Diablo and its woods and rested on 
the railroad line between Soissons and 
Reims. 

The 77th Division came into action 
during the 11th and 12th of August, 
replacing the Ist American Corps. The 
losses of the 4th and 32d Divisions 
were quite heavy, the former about 
5,000 and the latter over 2,500. The 
line became stabilized at this period 
in the action, and the sector of the 
American units was turned over to the 
28th and 77th Divisions for consolida- 
tion and defense. These two divisions 
were incorporated into the 3d American 
Corps. 

Thus the Aisne-Marne offensive was 
concluded, but the offensive initiative 
was immediately transferred to another 
section of the battlefield on the western 
front. The Americans began organiza- 
tion for the St. Mihiel offensive which 
occurred early in September. 

The final outcome of the offensive 
more than fulfilled the original expecta- 
tions of the allied Commander-in-Chief. 
These original expectations were the 
clearing of the salient with its attendant 


capture and destruction of enemy forces 
and supplies, freeing of the railways 
along the Marne valley, the relief , 
the situation east of Reims, and on) 
possibly the ultimate placing of the Ger. 
man Army back of the Vesle. Not on! 
had these results been achieved, but thy 
Allies had been enabled to seize the 
offensive on a large scale throughout 
the western front, which was not re- 
linquished until the termination of a 
hostilities between the Entente and the 
Central Powers. Added to this, t 
moral effect upon both troops and pubji 
was so great that everyone looked for- 
ward with renewed confidence and as- 
surance to a victorious conclusion 
the war for the allied cause. 

RESULTS OF THE MARNE OPERATIONS 

yuLy 15-26, 1918 

Prior to the Champagne-Marne 
fensive in July, 1918, there had been 
three great battles which may be said 
to have been turning points in the wa 
The First Battle of the Marne, th 
Race for the Sea in which the oppos 
ing armies endeavored to outflank eac 
other in the direction of Flanders, and 
the Battle of Verdun. The Champagne- 
Marne defensive may well be called 
the fourth great turning point in the 
war because of the importance of th 
results of this battle. 

A discussion of the results obtained 
through the defeat of the third German 
grand offensive in July, 1918, 
through the successes of the allied 
counter offensive the same month, 
would resolve itself logically into four 
separate but associated topics. These 
topics are military, economic, political, 
and morale. 
is more 


This discussion, however, 
interested in the military 
results, although it must be borne in 
mind that there were attendant 
economic, political and morale effects 
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it will be recalled that the German 
High Command had intended to launch 
two major offensives in the month of 
july, 1918, within several weeks of 
each other. The first, known in Ameri- 
can war records as the Champagne- 
Marne defensive, was to begin early in 
the month, while the second, which 
might have been designated as the 
Amiens offensive; July, 1918, was to 
have followed closely after the first 
drive had gained definite progress. 

These two offensives were expected 
to accomplish the following: 

1. Rolling up of the French armies 
in the east on Verdun. 

2. The fall of Verdun proper and 
Reims. 

3. Separation of the Fifth and Sixth 
French Armies. 


4. Elimination of the Marne salient 
and possession of valuable railways. 


5. Formation of German armies for 
a final march upon Paris from the east 
down the Valley of the Marne. 

1. Separation of the British and 
French armies in Flanders. 

2. Reduction of Amiens and its rail 
center. 

3. Formation of German armies in 
the north for descent on Paris in con- 
junction with armies advancing from 
the east. 

The combined successes of the two 
operations were counted upon to give 
the following general results : 

1. Capitulation of Paris. 

2. Termination of the war favorable 
to the Central Powers. 

These results just mentioned ere to 
be primarily military, but it can be 
readily deduced to what a great extent 
they would be accompanied by valu- 
able results from an economic, politi- 
cal and moral viewpoint. 

To these hoped-for successes, the 


Champagne-Marne defensive put a 
definite and positive check, while the 
Aisne-Marne offensive practically de- 
stroyed all hope of the Central Powers 
for future results of a similar char- 
acter. 

Therefore the initial result of the 
Marne operations from July 15 to July 
26, 1918, was the defeat and denial 
of the intended German results as 
enumerated. In addition, the following 
results were accomplished : 

1. Loss to the enemy of consider- 
able men, supplies and ordnance. 

2. Disorganization and demoraliza- 
tion of enemy commands, divisions, 
units, etc. 

3. Loss of terrain and communica- 
tions. 

4. Loss of the initiative in battle to 
the enemy. 

5. Disruption and confusion of the 
enemy’s plans, intentions, purposes and 
general scheme for operations. 

6. Important lowering of the morale 
and confidence of the enemy combat 
forces as well as creation of internal 
disorder and disagreement among the 
government officials. In other words, 
national spirit was decimated. 

7. Regaining by: the Allies of 
ground, villages and communications. 

8. Gain by the Allies of the initia- 
tive in battle. 

9. Realization by the Allies that to 
them there was now available an in- 
fluential attack power and reserves in 
the American troops which heretofore 
had been considered unprepared for 
offensive action. 

10. Important revival of confidence 
and morale by the Allies, as well as the 
firmer binding together of the allied 
governments toward a common goal. 


(THE END.) 











Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


Infantry Rifle Team, 1922.—Prep- 
arations for the formation of the In- 
fantry Rifle Team have been progress- 
Effort 
to give our team the necessary train- 
ing through the assembly of a number 
of tyros to take an advance course in 
marksmanship. 


ing steadily. has been made 


Rules of the National Match require 
that 50 per cent of the shooting mem- 
bers of the team shall be men who have 
never fired in a National Match. This 
is a good rule, as it insures the con- 
tinued development of new shooting 
men. 

Final selection of the team will be 
based on the results of tryouts at Fort 
Niagara early in June. 

The Infantry Team should be the 
goal of all infantry riflemen. It af- 
fords a type of instruction that is not 
obtainable in any 
actual participation in competitions. It 
also affords opportunity for our best 
riflemen to exchange ideas toward the 
improvement of equipment and methods. 

A New Hand Grenade.—Experi- 
ments were recently made in Germany 
with a new chemical hand grenade, be- 
fore two commissions, one Japanese 
and the other German. 

These hand grenades were made of 
glass and were 11.81 inches long and 
6.49 inches in diameter. At _ the 
moment of burst they emit ultra-violet 
rays which are so dazzling that nothing 
whatever can be seen. At the same 
moment the asphyxiating effect com- 
mences. 

The experiments were carried out in 
a space 153.1 yards long by 61.2 yards 


other manner than 
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wide, where 8&4 cats and dogs were im- 
prisoned, all of which perished. The 
results were pronounced very satisfac- 
tory. 

Assignment of Benning Graduates ~ 
In assignment of the present classes at 
the Infantry School, it is a matter 
regret that more of the student officers 
could not be sent back to their regi- 
ments. 

The 
graduates has become so great for all 
activities that a complete redistribution 
of the total number in the service be- 
came necessary and a plan for distribu- 
tion was drawn up by the Chief of In- 
fantry and approved by the General 
Staff. 

This necessarily worked some hard- 
ships on those regiments which 
sent a large number and worked in 
favor of those which had sent a small 
number. This is considered 
tunate, and it is hoped that, in the 


demand for Infantry Scho 


unfor- 


future, regiments sending students will 
always get them back if they go to duty 
with troops. It was also necessary this 
year to send a large number to foreign 
service in order to bring the foreig 
regiments up to the desired strength in 
Infantry School graduates. 

Infantry School Graduation.—The 
graduating exercises at the Infantry 
School took place on May 27. A total 
of 416 officers were graduated, as fol- 
lows: 65 in Field Officers’ Class, 195 in 
the Company Commanders’ Class, and 
156 in the Basic Class. 

Addresses were made by Generals 
Farnsworth, Gordon, and Malone. The 
presentation of diplomas was made by 
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General Farnsworth, the Chief of In- 
fantry. 

To the regret of many visitors, no 
‘emonstrations took place, for economi- 
il reasons. 

Value of Physical 
recent article illustrates the effort of 
Germany to make a “come-back,” not by 
military training, which is forbidden by 


Training.—A 


compulsory physical training. 

In this connection, we may be re- 
minded that the ancient Greeks founded 
their military power upon their national 
system of physical training, and that 
the basic combat unit of the Roman 
Legion the individual soldier 
trained for hand-to-hand fighting. 

The infantryman is the one who must 
make the contact and grapple with the 
enemy. He is in the extreme front line 
of battle, subject to more intense physi- 
al and mental strain than the soldier of 
any other arm. Therefore a system of 
physical training designed to develop 


was 


the esentials of good health, discipline 
and educated bodies will be a most firm 
foundation for the nation. 

We do not have universal military 
training. It is not because it is forbid- 
den by any foreign power, but because 
jur people are opposed to it. Universal 
physical training must, then, be the 
solution. Since there is no legislation, 
the responsibility for the physical train- 
ing then rests with our schools and col- 
leges and the various athletic organiza- 
tions. We were derelict in our duty in 
this respect before the World War. 

Germany is not losing the oppor- 
tunity of building on a sound physical 
foundation. Let us not lose sight of 
our responsibility, 

Proficiency Test for Officers —A 


practical proficiency test was recently 


given by a brigade commander to of- 
ficers in his command below the grade 
of major. 

The officers assembled at a 
given place at a given time, each of- 
ficer bringing with him the necessary 
stationery and maps. 
paper, 


were 


The examination 


which contained about twenty 
assorted questions, was then handed to 
the officer, and a time limit prescribed 
for the solutions. No officer was ex- 
cused except for a degree of sickness 
which would render him unable to write 


his answers to the questions. 


It was assumed that the applicatory 


system of instruction had been em- 
ployed, and that officers realized that 
the proper way to indicate their profi- 
ciency was to demonstrate their ability 
to exercise proper judgment when 
dealing with problems requiring their 
decision. Officers were to refrain from 
quoting any textbook. Their replies 
were to show that they had studied the 
situation, had made a logical decision, 
and could explain the causes leading to 
that A long 


which the officer described all possible 


decision. discourse in 
solutions in the vain hope that one of 
them might be correct, did not merit 
favorable consideration. 

The test was supervised by field of- 
ficers at various points. It required 
three hours of an afternoon and covered 
a wide range. It is impracticable to 
publish the test in its entirely. Some 
questions selected at random are the 
following : 

Q. Your company, the base company 
of an assault battalion, has two platoons 
in the assault echelon and one in sup- 
port. Your left (base) platoon is un- 
able to advance farther because of hos- 
tile fire superiority and many casualties. 
Your right platoon has suffered less 
losses because of more favorable ter- 
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rain, but it is apparently waiting for 
advance of the base platoon. Required: 
{a) Your action. (b) Reasons there- 
or. 

Q. (a) When the signal “Where are 
you?” has been given by a friendly air- 
plane which has previously identified 
itself: (1) Who displays panels? (2) 
For how long are panels displayed? 

(b) During the approach march your 
company is temporarily halted in ap- 
proach formation behind a thin line of 
trees which defilades your company 
from view from the front. The scouts 
are 500 yards in front and are entering 
the edge of a forest. At this time you 
notice a hostile plane fly above your 
company at a height of about 600 feet, 
dropping three hand grenades and small 
red flare. Required: (1) Your action. 
(2) Reason therefor. 

A test of this kind need not be con- 
fined to a brigade. It can well be held 
at any regimental or battalion station 
or wherever there is sufficient officer 
personnel to receive as well as give it. 

Care of Animals and Transportation. 
—Infantry organizations should pay 
especial attention to the care, upkeep 
and appearance of their animals and 
animal-drawn vehicles. The infantry- 
man should devote the same care and 
attention to his animals as the cavalry- 
man does to his horse. He should like- 
wise take the same care of his animal- 
drawn vehicle as the rifleman does of 
his rifle, or the machine gunner his ma- 
chine gun. 

The British Army maintained the 
highest standards in this respect, in 
France. Their animals, even in cam- 
paign, gave every evidence of the most 
careful attention. They were in fine 
condition, sleek and well groomed. 
Their leather equipment was clean, well 
oiled, soft and pliable, and in fine shape 
at all times. Chains and brass buckles 
were polished to a brightness that 
caught the eye. Their vehicles were 


always carefully and uniformly painted 
and free from dirt; in fact, the Majority 
of the British animal-drawn transpor- 
tation gave the impression that it 
always ready to participate in a horse 
show. The animals and vehicles pre- 
sented a “snappy” appearance at all 
times. “Horseshow” standards were 
finally accepted and maintained both in 
and out of the line. 

After the armistice most of our own 
infantry divisions also reached the same 
high standard by careful training an 
attention to the subject, and through 
competitive horse shows held through- 
out the A. E. F. The drivers and 
teamsters were taught how to groom 
properly and how to feed, water and 
care for their animals. The proper care 
of harness and leather and how to keep 
their vehicles freshly painted, clean 
and serviceable, was also taught. They 
soon learned to take special pride in the 
appearance of their wagons and teams 
and the maintenance of high standards 
became habitual. Once attained, this 
high standard was easier to maintain 
than the old lower standard. 

It is hoped that a high standard, such 
as that indicated above, will be set and 
maintained in each of our Infantry 
Organizations having animal 
transportation. 


drawn 
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Armory at University of Michigan— 
The increased interest being taken in 
the development of the R. O. T. C 
activity by agencies other than the War 
Department and the educational world 
is indicated by the action at the third 
annual state encampment of _ the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of Michi- 
gan. It was resolved that the cam 
paign of the Richard N. Hall Post of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars and the 
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xr. O. T. C. for an Armory at the 
University of Michigan, be endorsed. 

[he resolution, presented by the 
Resolutions Committee, that the R. O. 
r. C. units at the University of Michi- 
can be equipped with an armory, met 
with slight epposition at first, but 
after the Adjutant General of the 
Michigan National Guard had outlined 
the benefits of such a building and sev- 
eral other delegates had spoken in favor 
of this resolution it was adopted. 

Such friendly and helpful coopera- 
tion as this will be of great assistance 
in the development of the Army of the 
United States. 

A. & M. College vs. 9th U. S. In- 
fantry—The R. O. T. C. Rifle Team, 
representing the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, recently 
won the following match from the rifle 
team representing the 9th U. S. Infan- 
try. The match was fired at Camp 
Bullis, near San Antonio, Texas. 


The Match 


200 yards—Slow fire, Standing ... 10 shots 
200 yards—Rapid fire, Standing ... 10 shots 
300 yards—Slow fire, Sitting 10 shots 
300 yards—Rapid fire, Sitting 10 shots 
500 yards—Rapid fire, Sitting 10 shots 
600 yards—Slow fire, Sitting 20 shots 

(No sighting shots—and—at 600 yards, no 
sandbag rest.) 

The R. O. T. C. team was composed 
of students enrolled in different units 
maintained at the A. & M. College of 
Texas. 

The team representing the 9th U. S. 
Infantry was composed of four officers 
and six enlisted men, selected from the 
best shots in the regiment. 

The final results of the match wer 
in doubt up to the firing of the fina! 
score at 600 yards. At this stage the 
th Infantry was leading by seven 
points. The final score was fired by 
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Cadet Webster, who gave his team 
the victory for the match by a margin 
of four points. 

The team average for the R. O. T. C. 
team was 315 out of a possible 350 
points. All members of the team were 
expert riflemen, having qualified as 
such at the R. O. T. C. camps. 

This splendid relationship between 
the R. O. T. C. units of Texas A. & M 
and the 9th Infantry was formed dur- 
ing the past summer at the Infantry 
R. O. T. C. Camp conducted at Fort 
Logan, Colorado, where a large num- 
ber of the officers and enlisted men of 
the 9th Infantry were on duty. The 9th 
Infantry volunteered to sponsor the 
R. O. T. C. activities at this institution 
for the mutual benefit of the R. O. 
T. C. and the Army. 

Scholarships for Members of the Na- 
tional Guard.—The P. M. S. & T. of a 
state university has written’ the 
adjutant general of the state suggest- 
ing that one of the best means of as- 
sisting the National Guard and of gain- 
ing closer contact with them, would be 
through the medium of scholarships. 

The plan suggested is that the state 
authorities offer a few scholarships to 
members of the National Guard each 
year, thus enabling the holders to pay 
a part of their expenses while attend- 
ing the university. 

The interest of the state authorities 
in this particular case is evidenced by 
their consideration of the matter. At 
a meeting of the Military Council it 
was decided to make a full investiga- 
tion and the further ideas of the P. M 
S. & T. have been invited. The Mili- 
tary Council has in mind one scholar- 
ship per regiment. 

It is believed that this proposition 
is a worthy one, and deserving of 
favorable consideration. 
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West Point Under MacArthur 


On his return from France in 1919 
Brig. Gen. Douglas MacArthur was 
appointed superintendent of the United 
States Military Academy. 

Graduating at the head of his class 
in 1903, his subsequent service in the 
Philippines and Mexico and his dis- 
tinguished service as a divisional chief 
of staff, the commander of a brigade, 
and finally a combat division in France, 
gave him a substantial foundation for 
this important assignment and for the 
solution of the very difficult problems 
with which he was confronted. 

West Point had completed a cycle in 
the existence of that institution. Ad- 


ministered on staid, conservative lines 
it had functioned well in the past. It 


had fulfilled its mission. It had sup- 
plied the necessary leaven of tech- 
nically trained officer material required 
for the small army of professional 
soldiers that was maintained. The 
training of the cadets had been ac- 
complished by conservative academic 
and disciplinary courses that had 
changed but little in many years. 

When General MacArthur went to 
West Point he was faced with a situa- 
tion which he sums up and expresses 
in his annual report for 1920 as fol- 
lows: 

Have new conditions developed? 
Have the lessons of the World War 
indicated that a changed type of of- 
ficer was necessary in order to produce 
the maximum of efficiency in the 
handling of men at arms? West Point 
exists solely as a source of supply and 
a feeder to the Army; if a new era 
faces the latter, West Point must, of 
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necessity, train its personnel accord- 
ingly. 

It was understood that change under 
the guise of reconstruction was de- 
structive unless, clearly and beyond 
question, it introduced something of 
added benefit. It was recognized that 
reform, to be effective, must be evoly 
tionary and not revolutionary. Until 
the World War, armed conflicts be- 
tween nations had been fought by com 
paratively a small fraction of the 
populations involved. These profes- 
sional armies were composed very 
largely of elements which frequently 
required the most rigid methods of 
training, the severest forms of disci- 
pline, to weld them into a flexible 
weapon for use on the battlefield. Off- 
cers were therefore developed to handle 
a more or less recalcitrant element along 
definite and simple lines, and a fixed 
psychology resulted. Early in the 
World War it was realized, to the 
astonishment of both sides, that the 
professional armies, upon which they 
had relied, were unable to bring the 
combat to a definite decision. It be- 
came evident .. . that national com- 
munities had become so intimate that 
war was a condition which involved 
the efforts of every man, woman and 
child in the countries affected. War 
had become a phenomenon which 
truly involved the nation in arms 
Personnel was of necessity improvised 
both at the front and at the rear; the 
magnitude of the effort, both of supply 
and of combat, was so great that in- 
dividuals were utilized with the mini- 
mum of training. In general result, 
this was largely offset by the high 
personal type of those engaged. Dis- 
cipline no longer required extreme 
methods. Men generally needed only 
to be told what to do rather than to 
be forced by the fear of consequences 
of failure. The great numbers involved 
made it impossible to apply the old, rigid 
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methods which had been so successful 
when battle lines were not so extensive. 
The rule of this war can but apply 
to that of the future. Improvisation 
will be the watchword. Such changed 
conditions will require a modification 
in type of the officer, a type possessing 
all of the cardinal military virtues as 
of yore, but possessing an intimate 
understanding of the mechanics of 
human feelings, a comprehensive grasp 
of world and national affairs, and a 
liberalization of conception which 
amounts to a change in his psychology 
of command. This standard became 
the basis of the construction of the 
new West Point in the spirit of old 
West Point. 

Having carefully estimated the situa- 
tion and having arrived at the conclu- 
sions stated, General MacArthur pro- 
ceeded to institute a system of training 
and instruction of the cadet designed 
to accomplish the desired result. 

Discipline has not been relaxed—it 
has been enlightened—it has been 
made subjective rather than objective. 
The cadet has been given progressive 
responsibility for his conduct. He has 
been induced to follow obedience for 
its own sake rather than for the fear of 
consequence. 

The academic course has been broad- 
ened. From a drill in the formal 
rigidities of mathematical science it 
has been developed into the realities of 
the world of experience and an in- 
creased power in the association of 
ideas. 

Broadening changes have also been 
effected in the athletic training. These 
are based on the recognized necessity 
that an officer must be a director of 
athletic training for his men. By a 
system of inter-company competitions, 
every cadet goes through a course of 
careful coaching and practice in all 
the commoner branches of sport. 


No brief outline can adequately de- 
scribe the masterly work done by Gen- 
eral MacArthur in 
Military Academy. 
most difficult task. The measure of 
his success is to be found in the prod- 
uct of the institution 
so ably commanded. 

General MacArthur leaves the Acad- 
emy in June. 


modernizing the 
His has been a 


which he has 


The heartfelt gratitude 
of the service and the country goes 
with him. 
wishes him a large measure of suc- 
cess in his new field of endeavor. 


The INFANTRY JOURNAL 


*>_ += * 


The general manager of a large Pacific 
Coast concern overheard some of his 
ployees discussing the Jap question 

Stepping up among them he jocularly in- 
terrupted, “Well, Tommy, I suppose you'll 
be the first to enlist if we should have war 
with Japan!” 

‘Oh, yes,” Tommy nodded. “I'll go— 
but there'll be two other guys going too.” 

“Well, who are they?” inquired the boss. 

“Why, the two fellows that will drag me 
there!” Tommy replied.—Saturday Evening 
Post. 


em- 


*.-_ * * 


General Pershing’s Tribute to 
General McAndrew 


In the passing of General McAn- 
drew I have lost a dear personal friend 
as well as my loyal Chief of Staff in 
France, who bore a great burden of 
responsibility. He died a casualty of 
the World War, exhausted in body 
and soul from the terrific strain to 
which he subjected himself in his ar- 
dent patriotism and 
labors. My most intimate associate 
and helpmate during the final months 
of the war, his service to his country 
cannot be overestimated. 
longed struggle on his sick-bed he 
made a gallant fight, and his mind 
constantly turned in gratitude and deep 
interest to those officers 
served close to him in france. 


self-sacrificing 


In the pro- 


who had 
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General McAndrew’s record in the 
Army is an example of what an officer 
should be. Throughout his distin- 
guished career he was indefatigable in 
his effort to prepare himself to render 
the maximum service to his country in 
the hour of need. How well he suc- 
ceeded the country will never fully ap- 
preciate. On his shoulders, as head of 
the General Staff of the American 
Expeditionary Forces, rested a vast 
responsibility which he carried with a 
clear vision and a sound judgment, as 
a tower of strength to his Commander- 
in-Chief. Few men have had the op- 
portunity to so serve their country, 
and fewer have served it so well. 


*>_ * * 


“Surely you saw that warning sign, ‘Stop, 
Look and Listen!’?” 

“Yes,” feebly replied the fool motorist 
who had not quite beaten the engine across 
the crossing, “but apparently the engineer 
didn’t.” 

*> * * 
Twenty-fifth Infantry Trophies 

Conditions for the shooting competi- 
tions in the regiment authorized by 
Colonel Macnab were decided on by a 
board of officers appointed for that 
purpose at a meeting last week. It was 
decided to have two trophies, one for 
rifle marksmanship and one for pistol 
shooting. The board consists of the 
battalion commanders, Maj. John C. 
Fairfax, Maj. Percie C. Rentfro, Maj. 
Charles B. Townsend, and Capt. John 
H. Nankivell. 

The recommendations approved by 
Colonel Macnab provide that the rifle 
trophy go to the organization making 
the best average score with the rifle 
and the pistol trophy to the organiza- 
tion making the best average score 
with the pistol. 

The rifle trophy will be competed 


for by all rifle companies, all battalion 
headquarters companies and the sery- 
ice company. The pistol trophy will 
be shot for by regimental headquarters 
company, howitzer company and al] 
machine-gun companies. The competi- 
tion will be an annual affair. 

The board decided that only the 
scores of enlisted men will count in 
each organization, those of officers and 
warrant officers shooting with com. 
panies being disregarded. Any man 
who shoots for record with a rifle com- 
pany and is afterwards transferred to 
an organization firing the pistol course 
will not be allowed to take part in the 
pistol competition, or vice versa. The 
rules of “Rifle Marksmanship” and 
“Pistol Marksmanship” will be fol- 
lowed in the competitions. 


Averages for all organizations will 
be computed after the range firing by 
a board of officers consisting of the 


battalion commanders and one disin- 
terested officer to be appointed by the 
commanding officer. 


we OM. 


Walter: “Sir, when you eat here, you 
need not dust off the plate.” 

Customer: “Beg pardon, force of habit 
I’m an umpire.”—Lemon Punch. 


~ = @ 


A Hospital Glossary 

Agony Wagon—A_ small four- 
wheeled, rubber-tired cart, usually laded 
with probes, sponges, gauze, scalpels, 
saws, cotton, bandages and Dakin solu- 
tion. It causes palpitation of the heart, 
wrecks the vocal cords, and is instru- 
mental in teaching men how to curse 
when nurses are present. 

Dakin Solution—A pinkish, watery 
fluid with an aroma not unlike that 
given forth by a dog run over by a rail- 
way train at a comparatively recent 
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late. It is introduced into all wounds 
hy means of small tubes and a pump 
oun. Its chief use is to prohibit 
wounded men from deep sleep, since it 
;; given every hour, night and day. 

Probe-—A shiny piece of metal, very 
much like a darning needle, only not 
so dull. 

Ether Hut—A room very much re- 
sembling the barber shop at the Ritz, 
and where the doctors dress like kleagles 
of the Ku Klux Klan, only haven't the 
Klan’s high ideals. Instead of the bar- 
ber’s chatter, the management provides 
little birdies that sing. In other ways 
it resembles a saloon, for after the party 
a fellow never remembers who brought 
him home. 

Light Diet.—Plate, knife, fork and 
spoon. 

Liquid Dset.—Plate. 

Spectal Diet—Two grapes, a blade 
of grass, entirely drenched in cotton 
seed oil. 

Orange.—A very thin wedge of some 
yellow substance which always pre- 
cedes two ounces of castor oil. 

Orderly.—A soldier whose life is de- 
voted to cigarettes, art, photographs 
(very Arty), light fiction and daylight 
sleep. He is on duty in the wards 
twelve racking hours at a time, but 
during each watch he is allowed time 
out for three meals—breakfast, dinner 
and supper. He is allowed four hours 
for each. 

Night Orderly.—A soldier who sleeps 
at night. (See Orderly.) 

Medical Major.—A man who labors 
under the delusion that C. C. pills are 
to be used as confetti. 

Nurse——A combination of cook and 
bottle washer. A good doctor. A half- 
angel and a regular fellow. A woman 
with the tongue of a top-sergeant, the 


authority of a major-general and the 
heart of your mother. 

Patients ——A_ soldier who heard it 
coming too late to duck. A quarter- 
master who fell out of the auto on the 
way home from the dance. An engineer 
who didn’t drop his pick and run when 
he heard the whistle. A marine who 
missed his train in an Army village. 
An aviator who stepped on the tail of 
his police dog. A field clerk who spoke 
to the wrong mam’selle. A _ colored 
doughboy who thought cognac was beer. 
An M. P. who got separated from his 
gang. A gas expert who wasn’t so 
good. 

Ward—A long room smelling of 
iodine and Dakin solution, entirely 
filled with beds, cigarette smoke and 
stale jokes, where optimists get their 
chance to make good. 


-. 


First GENTLEMAN: “Did you get home 
last night before the storm?” 

Seconp GENTLEMAN: “That was when it 
started."—London Mail. 


* * * 


Suggested Swimming Competitions 

There is in London a most remark- 
able organization called the Serpentine 
Swimming Club which holds races 
among its members almost every day in 
Hyde Park. All are handicap events, 
and so good is the handicapping on the 
basis of accurate records kept of each 
man’s performance time he 
swims, that sometimes a field of 
twenty has swum 100 yards and fifteen 
of the twenty have been within the 
proverbial blanket at the finish. Some 
are old men, over fifty; some boys; 
some youths in their prime. But all 
are so accurately handicapped that 
every race is a neck and neck affair at 
the finish line, not between two but be- 


each 
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tween several. This encourages the 
mediocre watermen. 

They have another policy which 
makes for sustained interest. Prizes 
are not given for each race but for a 
series of races. For example, in a 
single week there will be five races, 
each being part of a different series. 
Each series will cover ten weeks or so 
with only one race a week to count 
toward the particular prize. After each 
race those who finish first, second, and 
third are credited with the number of 
points they have won. At the close 
of the series the one with the most 
points wins the prize. Handicaps are 
rearranged after each race, so that it 
is not unusual for a whole series to 
be run off and the points divided 
among as many as twenty-five different 
swimmers. A double winner, or even a 
man who places twice, stands a good 
chance of winning the series, so strictly 


is a man handicapped once he shows in 


The result is that 
everyone has a chance, everyone keeps 
interested, for he feels that the last 
week’s winners will be set back next 
week, and there is great incentive to 
the ordinary swimmer. A man’s best 
time is the basis of his handicap. So 
it is only by showing improvement and 
by bettering past performances that 
one can hope to get out in front. The 
competitions conducted by this club 
are an excellent model for intra-com- 
pany swimming events. 

For example, we announce a prize 
for a weekly race over 50 yards. The 
first week the results are: 

Ist Cpl. M—. 

2d Pvt. N—. 

3d Sgt. O—. 

4th Pvt. P—. 

Sth Pvt. Q—. 

6th Pvt. R—. 


front of any race. 


Actual time, 28 secs. 
Actual time, 29 secs. 
Actual time, 31 secs. 
Actual time, 32 secs. 
Actual time, 36 secs. 
Actual time, 37 secs., etc. 


SS 
The second week these 


handicapped as follows: 


Cpl. M. Scratch 

Pvt. N. 1 second 
Set. O 3 seconds 

Pvt. P 4 seconds 

Pvt. Q 8 seconds 

Pvt. R. 9 seconds, etc. 


men are 


Theoretically the result will be 4 


tie, but actually it may turn out—yoy 
never can tell how it will turn out— 
something like this: 


Ist Pvt. Q—. 
2d Pvt. P—. 
3d Cpl. M—. 
4th Pvt. N—. 
5th Pvt. R—. 
6th Sgt. O—. 


Actual time, 35 secs 
Actual time, 31 secs 
Actual time, secs, 
Actual time, secs, 
Actual time, 37 secs. 
Actual time, 32 secs. 

Then, you re-handicap for the next 
race on the basis of the best actual 
time of each swimmer, and so on and 
on, always on his best previous per- 
formance, not necessarily his latest. 

In this way you can keep up an in- 
terest in swimming. You can stimu- 
late to improvement. You will have 
a large number excited over a chance 
of winning, and each race will serve 
not to discourage the losers but rather 
to make them think that the next time 
there will be a relative improvement i1 
their handicap, so they may win. 

I feel that I cannot too strongly 
recommend this system which, strange 
to say, is but little used. 

ELBRIDGE COLBY, 

Captain, Infantry 
*>_ * * 


A kindly old lady stooped over a reclining 
beggar and produced a penny. The beggar 
eyed it disdainfully. 

“Ma’am,” he began. “Did yer read i 
de paper about de beggar dat died and lett 
a million dollars to a lady dat give him 4 
quarter ?” sd 

“I seem to remember something of the 
sort,” replied the old lady, “but——’” 

“Well, dat guy was me brother. Dat’s de 
kind of a family we are!”—American Legion 
W eekly. 
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Length of Shelter Tent Rope 

The following notice was found on 
the bulletin board of a coast artillery 
company at Fort Rosecrans, Calif. : 
NOTICE 


All you sons of Hoyle who strive 
desperately to get the correct length of 
your tent rope, can get the correct 
iength by having faith in mathematics, 
and using the following formula which 
we have developed after considerable 
difficulty : 

Procedure: 

1. Carefully measure the length of 
the rifle and tent pole. No error 
greater than .001 of one millimeter will 
be tolerated. 

2. Get the correct temperature for 
day, using very accurate thermometer 
as the temperature causes all materials 
to expand or contract. 

3. No more than a 15.99-pound pull 
should be exerted on rope. 

4. The tent pin should be driven in 
at an angle of 29 degrees 59 minutes 
59 seconds. A slight error in this 
angle will cause an error that will un- 
balance the calculations. (Use a very 
accurate protractor.) 

5. The tent pole should be abso- 
lutely plumb. (Use a very accurate 
erecting level for this purpose.) 

6. Using figures derived from above 
procedure, substitute in following 
formulae whenever possible: 

Formula: 

Length of rope is equal to the square 
root of the length of your rifle squared 
plus the length of your tent pole 
squared, making all necessary correc- 
tions. 

Length of rifle 

Length of pole 

Correct length of rope 

Uncorrected length of rope 

Coefficient of sag 

Coefficient of expansion 

Temperature of day, °F 

Then: Ia?={r-+(rXti) +4 p+(pX4K) 

Reduced 
Lu=irt+(r Xt) }+4 p+(xX4) } 

Le = Lu+(LuX Si) 
which is the correct length of rope. 





Note: The coefficient of expansion as 
used in above formula is for cotton rope. 
If hemp rope is to be used then the co- 
efficient of expansion t; will have to 


be multiplied by 0.00023. 
77> + * 


First Cannipat: “Our chief has hay 
fever.” 

SEconD CANNIBAL: “What brought it on?” 

First CANNIBAL: “He ate a grass widow.” 
—Journal American Medical Association. 


* * 
Error Corrected 

In the INFANTRY JouRNAL for No- 
vember, 1921, we published a tailpiece 
on the subject, Duty, Honor, Country, 
and credited it to Theodore Roosevelt. 

We are unable to locate the source 
from which the article was secured for 
publication in the INFANTRY JOURNAL, 
but it was credited to Mr. Roosevelt in 
that source. 

Maj. Gen. William H. Carter, U. S. 
Army, Retired, has called our attention 
to the fact that he is the original author 
of this excellent piece of literature and 
gives its history as follows: 


On page 491 of the Journat for 
November, 1921, there appears “Duty, 
Honor, Country,” which is credited to 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

When I was stationed in Chicago in 
1906, my long-time friend, Gen. Charles 
G. Dawes, asked me to take lunch with 
him and Mr. Bryan, our Minister to 
Japan. While at the table in Rector’s 
we discussed the Army and I gave them 
my views. They urged me to write 
them and that evening I wrote “The 
Army as a Career,” which was pub- 
lished in the North American Review 
for November, 1906. 

Nearly ten years later I wrote “The 
Human Element in War” and submitted 
it in a competition to the Military Serv- 
ice Journal, It was awarded the prize 
and was published in the September— 
October issue, No. 197, Vol. 57, 1915. 

In the first article I used a paragraph 
beginning as does the one you have 
published, and later I rewrote it, and it 
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appeared on page 191 of the Military 
Service Journal as a paragraph of my 
essay. As the language is identical I am 
led to the belief that you have made a 
mistake in crediting it to Theodore 
Roosevelt. It is possible he used it 
and neglected to credit it to my essay. 
I would be glad to have you examine 
the source and date of publication of 
the writing from which you took 
“Duty, Honor and Country,” and 
verify the facts as given by me. I 
liked the tang of the paragraph when 
I wrote it; I think more of it since you 
have ascribed it to so scholarly a writer 
as the late President Roosevelt. 


We are very glad to make this ac- 
knowledgment of our apparent error. 
*- * * 


“Does yo’ take this woman for thy law- 
fully wedded wife?” asked the colored par- 
son, glancing at the diminutive, watery-eyed, 
bow-legged bridegroom, who stood beside 
two hundred and ten pounds of feminine 
assurance. 

“Ah takes nothin’,” gloomily responded the 
bridegroom. “Ah’s bein’ tooked.” 

cx 


Pay Bill Resolutions 


The Chamber of Commerce of 
Nogales, Ariz., passed the following 
resolutions and forwarded a copy of 
them to the members of Congress from 
the State of Arizona: 


Whereas, The Congress of the 
United States now has before it for 
consideration “The Pay Bill,” as re- 
ported by the Joint Committee of the 
Senate and House of Representatives ; 
and, 

Whereas, The War Department has 
had troops stationed at Nogales, 
Arizona, from 1909 up to the present, 
as a result of which the officers and 
committees of the Nogeles Chamber of 
Commerce have become familiar with 
army matters and, therefore, are in a 
position to express views based on ac- 
curate knowledge of conditions; and, 

Whereas, It is well known to the 
Board of Directors of the Nogales 
Chamber of Commerce that army of- 
ficers do not receive compensation in 


amount sufficient to live in accordance 
with their station in life; that officers’ 
families stationed at Nogales mys 
forego many necessities of life in order 
to make ends meet; now, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, By the Board of Directors 
of the Nogales Chamber of Commerc 
that the representatives of Arizona ip 
Congress be urged to work for and 
support the Army Pay Bill, as re. 
ported by Joint Committee of the 
Senate and House of Representatives: 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to Senators Ralph H 
Cameron and Henry F. Ashurst and 
to Congressman Carl Hayden. 

Dated this 25th day of April, 1922, 
at Nogales, Arizona. 

H. M. Craccetrt, President, 
J. B. Bristor, Secretary. 


This copy of the resolutions was 
furnished to the INFANTRY JoURNAL 
through the courtesy of Col. A. J. 
Macnab, 25th Infantry, which regiment 
is stationed at Nogales. 


*-_ *+ * 

Here is one that seems worthy to be passed 
around. It was during instruction in pre- 
liminary exercises in Rifle Marksmanshi 
at an eastern university: 

Instructor (observing student with rifle 
at left shoulder in aiming exercise): “Are 
you left-handed, Mr. ——?” 

Stupent: “No, sir; I’m left-eyed.” 

*_ *= * 
Collecting Some Checks 

Some of the state banks of North 
Carolina refuse to pay their checks at 
par and deduct a collection charge. The 
result is that the banks of the Federal 
system decline to accept these checks for 
collection. This reacts on us, because 
when we receive and deposit a check 
drawn on one of these state banks our 
own bank declines to credit our account 
until the check has been forwarded t 
North Carolina and funds in payment 
have been returned. The consequence 
is that our books are thrown out < 
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balance while the suspended item is in 
transit, and we have to pay the ex- 
change fee. 

While this controversy lasts, there- 
fore, we will appreciate it very much 
‘f our customers who carry accounts 
in the North Carolina state banks will 
remit to us by postoffice or express 
money order. This cooperation will aid 
greatly in simplifying our bookkeeping 
and save us some money. 

A similar result arises when our 
friends send us pesos checks or checks 
drawn on foreign officers of the Inter- 
national Banking Company. We have 
to wait from thirty to sixty days for 
our money. This unreasonable and un- 
necessary delay can be avoided by pay- 
ing our bills by money order or New 
York draft. We ask your assistance. 

*_ * * 


Tue Porice SercEANT: “I think we've 
found your missing wife.” 

Mr. Henry Peck: “So? What does she 
Sayr 

Tue Serceant: “Nothing.” 

Mr. Peck: “Says nothing? That’s not 
my wife.” 

= + . 


Twenty-Ninth Infantry Field Meet 

The new athletic field at Fort Ben- 
ning was dedicated recently with the 
most successful field meet of the 29th 
Infantry, which was the first event of 
this kind that the regiment has indulged 
in for several years. 

Company M carried off the honors 
with a total of 35 points and it was no 
empty honor, for Company E was a 
close second with 32 points to their 
credit and the regimental Headquarters 
Company stacked up 22 points. Every 
company in the regiment made a place 
on the score board. Individual honors 
were won by Corporal Cook, Company 
E, with 14 points, and Corporal Lewis, 
Company M, with 13 points. 


The events included in the program 
were field and track, military, and 
amusement. Among the latter were 
sack, potato, shoe and egg and shovel 
races. The program occupied a full 
day from 8.30 a. m. to 4.00 p.m. At 
the conclusion prizes and ribbons were 
awarded to the winners. 

The regiment had little time or op- 
portunity to prepare for the meet. 
Heavy demonstration schedules and 
other necessary duties that fall to the 
Infantry School regiment consume most 
of their time. Notwithstanding all 
of this, the regiment has succeeded in 
carrying off the honors in practically 
all of the Fourth Corps Area athletics 
and now has a splendid start for the 
baseball pennant for this summer. 

. * * 


“What’s the grounds for the divorce?” 

“Oh, some French girl named Soisette 
sewed her name on all of his shirts.”— 
Chaparral. 


S eS 


Infantry Trophy Funds 

The Infantry 
slowly growing and we expect that by 
next month we will be able to show 


Trophy Fund ts 


a substantial increase in the amount. 
It is suggested that Company Com- 
manders take up the matter with the 
members of their organization, as- 
semble the contributions and send 
them in. 

It is the desire of the Chief of In- 
fantry that as many members of the 
Infantry Arm as possible participate 
in the building up of the fund, and to 
this end contiibutions should be lim- 
ited to small amounts from the infan- 
try soldiers. 

The fund is open to all members of 
the Infantry Arm, including the Reg- 
ular Army, National Guard, Organized 
Reserves and the R. O. T. C. Infantry 
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Units. Attention is invited to page 569 
of the May INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

The Indiana National Guard is al- 
ways on the job. Under the compe- 
tent guidance and leadership of Major 
Albert T. Rich, Infantry, they have 
signified their intention of participat- 
ing in the Infantry Trophy Fund, and 
definite steps have been taken in the 
matter. In a memorandum to organi- 
zation commanders Major Rich says: 


This trophy is intended not only for 
the Regular Army but also for the 
National Guard, and therefore the in- 
fantry of the Indiana National Guard, 
several of whose members were mem- 
bers of the National Guard Rifle Team 
of this state that finished tenth at the 
National March held at Camp Perry, 
Ohio, last summer. 

It is requested that this matter be 
taken up with the organization com- 
manders and an effort made to place 
the infantry of the Indiana National 


Guard on the map as a part of the 
Infantry branch of the government 
service. 

I would suggest that the subscrip- 
tions be allotted as follows: Captains 
and higher, $1.00; Ist Lieutenants, 75c; 
2d Lieutenants, 50c; all enlisted men, 


10c. This money to be collected from 
pay received at Camp Knox this sum- 
mer. 

There is at the present time 2,50 
officers and enlisted men in the infan- 
try, and if all will shoulder their share 
of the responsibility in this matter the 
Regular Army Infantry will appreciate 
more conclusively that the infantr, 
of the Indiana National Guard is work- 
ing with them in the promotion of 
efficiency in the infantry branch of the 
service. 

This is an Infantry Trophy, not one 
for any particular part of the infantry 
of the Army of the United States but 
of all the infantry, which includes all 
three elements of the Army—the Reg- 
ular Army, the National Guard and 
the Organized Reserves. It is the de- 
sire of the Chief of Infantry that just 
as many members of the Army of the 
United States participate in the project 
as possible. The wider the distribu 
tion the better. 


Previously acknowledged 

Major of Infantry 

Infantry Team Squad 

O. and E. M. Denison University.. 
Officers with 79th Division 

Office Chief of Infantry 

O. and E. M. Oregon Agri. Col 
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Useless 


A chubby little urchin entered a 
downtown candy store, a nickel in his 
hand. Approaching the counter, he 
pointed with a dirty finger to a choice 
bit, with the command: 

“Gimme that.” 

“That’s seven cents,” said the clerk. 

“Well, then, gimme that,” said the 
boy, pointing to another morsel. 


“I’m sorry, but that’s eight cents,” 
said the salesman. 

The boy tossed his nickel on the 
counter, turned and started for the 
door. 

“Hey,” called the salesman, “don't 
you want your nickel.” 

“Hell, no,” said the lad. “What’s 
the use; it won’t buy anything.” 
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Placing Responsibility Where it 
Belongs 
In his statement before the Military 
Committee of the Senate General 
Pershing gave expression to a thought 
worthy of profound consideration on 
the part of Congress and the people at 
In part he said: 


large. 


The details of requirements have 
been presented to your committee by 
various officers in an honest endeavor 
to show the necessity for approval of 
the very moderate estimates of the de- 
partment for officers, men, and funds. 
This program is of no greater interest 
to the individual officer or man of the 
Army than it is to every member of 
Congress or to every voter in the land. 
It is the nation’s army, and we are but 
public servants. We come before you 
not as special pleaders nor as applicants 
for favors. We have merely attempted 
to point out, as professional men, the 
means by which a reasonable measure 
of security for the present and prepara- 
tion for the future may be carried out. 
The system already adopted, upon 
which our discussions are based, is 
sound, it is economical, and if followed 
up will provide the country against the 
dreadful consequences that have always 
followed and that must inevitably fol- 
low a failure to take reasonable precau- 
tions against the day of war. 


The situation could not have been 
summed up more concisely and com- 
pletely. 

The War Department has too long 
permitted itself to be placed in a false 
position and by doing so has not only 
lessened its prestige with the people but 
has permitted Congress to shift the 
whole burden of its responsibility for 
national defense to the War Depart- 
ment’s shoulders. 


The War Department is an agency 
for the execution of the wishes of Con- 
gress. It is responsible for the national 
defense only within the limits author- 
ized and provided for by Congress. 
Beyond that limit it cannot assume re- 
sponsibility and remain within the law. 

Of course, adequate measures for 
defense is the proper concern of the 
War Department, and it would fail in 
its full duty to the country if it did not 
present its recommendations, with full 
reasons therefor, to the people’s repre- 
sentatives. There, however, its respon- 
sibilities end and those of Congress 
begin. 

Congress presumably reflects the 
wishes of the people, and it is no part 
of the War Department’s duty to plead 
with the people’s representatives or per- 
suade them to go contrary to the peo- 
ple’s wishes. 

General Pershing has made this plain 
Let it be so understood. 

® 
Mars—Out of Luck 

Poor old Mars! From his seat on 
the Olympian Mount, or whatever 
height he may now be permitted to oc- 
cupy among the gods, he must surely 
look down in wonder on the ways of 
mortals these days. 

Can’t you imagine him, with his 
somewhat battered tin hat pushed back 
from a wrinkled and perspiring brow, 
his snickersnee lying in the dust at his 
feet, his gnarled and calloused hands 
dangling hopelessly at his sides, while 
he views what is going on here below? 

Can’t you even fancy him exclaiming, 
“Can you beat it, oh Gods of Olympus!” 
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Can’t you see him as he sits watch- 
ing the picture unrolled to his view 
each hour as the world revolves beneath 
his puzzled gaze—now, contending 
thousands invoking his aid; now, con- 
demning thousands inveighing him; 
now, other thousands turning their 
faces from him while they make invit- 
ing motions to him behind their backs; 
the paradox of a world pretending this 
and pretending that and, all the time, 
wagging along just as it has wagged 
since the beginning of time? 

Can you blame him for being per- 
plexed when many of us who are in 
the thick of it are equally so? Can you 
find fault with him for not following 
our line of thought when we can’t al- 
ways follow it ourselves? Can’t you 
appreciate what a time he must be hav- 
ing trying to make head or tail out of 
the clamor of contention that assaults 
his ears? 

Being a god, and therefore omnipo- 
tent, perhaps he ought to understand 
what we want, whether we do or not— 
perhaps not. 

After all, are we quite sure ourselves 
that we know what we want? We say 
that we want peace, and we want it so 
badly that we are willing to fight for 
it—just as we always have had to do. 
We want to live in brotherly love, but 
we don’t quite trust each other—just 
as we never have. We are standing 
each other off today—just as always 
we have done and, at the same time, 
we are pretending intense hatred for 
the only agency that has brought us 
peace in the past. 

Just what does it all really mean? Is 
it some new idea that only a few of 
us can follow, or are we merely engag- 
ing in the gentle pastime of kidding 
ourselves and the world? 


Let us reason a little and, as a basis 
for our reasoning, let us come to an 
understanding. Let us agree, pacifist 
and militarist—if such there be—that 
we alike do not want war, that it js 
a hateful institution, and that hereafter 
we will do everything within honor ¢ 
avoid it. Let us not confuse the issue 
by attempting to point out how war 
may be avoided but leave that question 
to those more skilled in such things, 
Let us agree to all of this and then let 
us inquire if, by any chance, war may be 
entitled to credit for what it has done 
as well as discredit for what it has 
undone. 

We think of war as an agency of 
destruction, of misery, of horror—and 
so it is while it is in progress—and we 
are apt to forget to look back and see if 
possibly it may not have brought to the 
world something lasting and beneficial 
in exchange for what it has taken. In 
a word, is it not barely possible that 
Mr. Mars follows his clubbing with a 
pat on the back? 

Away back in history, some hundreds 
of years before the coming of Christ, 
civilization was pretty much in the raw 
The only law worth while was that of 
might. Order was disorder. 
so called, was whatever fancy chose to 
make it—except in one instance, among 
the Chosen People. Whether by special 
favor, divine provision or what, that 
people stood out amidst the rest of the 
world as the sole exemplar of a revealed 
religion, a religion based on equity, jus- 
tice and brotherly love. However, their 
religion did not bring them peace. On 
the contrary—perhaps because of it— 
the history of that people is one of 
strife and suffering. The Assyrians 
descended on Israel and carried its peo- 
ple into captivity, where they were 
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scattered broadcast amid a _ heathen 
population. Babylon overran Judea 
and likewise carried its people away to 
a period of seventy years of captivity 
amid other heathens. Thus the leaven 
of the true religion was carried by war 
and scattered over a large part of the 
known world. And the leaven worked 
so successfully that, in the end, Nebu- 
chadnezzar and Cyrus, the two great 
rulers of their day, proclaimed im- 
perially to all of their subject nations 
the existence and ruling power of the 
true God. 

Meanwhile, another warlike agency 
was at work. Another world power 
was slowly building on the borderland 
of civilization. Rome, a city state, was 
gradually extending its boundaries in 
every direction until, at the coming of 
Christ, it was mistress of the civilized 
world. As a means of extending its 
power, it built roads over which its 
victorious legions marched to the ends 
of the then known world. 

So it was that the coming of Christ 
found the world a stage set for the 
presentation of the Christian religion, 
the chosen people penetrating every 
nook and cranny of the civilized world, 
the Roman Empire closely knitted, its 
roads ready to be traversed by the Apos- 
tles—all the result of war, of war that 
doubtless had brought suffering and 
misery to thousands of men and women, 
but which had prepared the way for 
the speedy propagation of life’s great- 
est boon, the Christian religion. 

Let us consider something closer 
home. The War of the Revolution 
dragged its course over a period of 
seven years of untold suffering and mis- 
ery, but it gave birth to liberty, and 
from the pains of that birth came the 


conception of liberty that has been the 
foundation of our greatness. 

War, conflict, carried our boundaries 
and liberty from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from the Canadian Border to 
the Gulf. War, the bitterest fratricidal 
conflict of history, cemented our 
union. War carried freedom and pros- 
perity to Cuba and the Philippines and, 
finally, war preserved liberty and demo- 
cratic principles to the world. 

War has done all of these things. In 
the doing, it has exacted a penalty of 
suffering, of misery, of death, a heavy 
penalty when measured by the yardstick 
of the present, insignificant when meas- 
ured by that of the countless genera- 
tions to come. 

To repeat: we do not want war, but 
if we reason logically we must admit 
that war has not always been without 
its compensations. 

Even the world’s latest and most 
senseless war may yet prove a boon to 
civilization. As yet it is too close be- 
hind us to permit us to estimate its full 
effect on the future, but there are indi- 
cations that point the way to what we 
may reasonably expect. At least it has 
opened the eyes of the world to the 
senselessness of war and to the neces- 
sity for taking practical measures to 
prevent it. If this war has brought to 
the world the conviction that war must 
be avoided and that practical measures 
to prevent it is a responsibility of en- 
lightened government, then the cost to 
us is as nothing compared to what it 
will mean to the world of the future. 

® 

Advocates of Non-preparedness 

Assail R. O. T. C. 

The opponents of adequate provisions 
for national defense—pacifists, I. W. 
W.’s, communists, radicals, et al.—are 
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ever on the alert to take advantage of 
opportunities for spreading their in- 
sidious doctrines of non-preparedness. 

This time they have, as a pretext, 
seized upon the proceedings of the re- 
cent Arms Limitation Conference and 
the treaties that have been entered into 
by the participating powers. 

The object of their attack at the pres- 
ent moment is the R. O. T. C. It in- 
volves opposition to military training in 
our educational institutions and with 
special reference to such training in 
high schools where junior units of the 
R. O. T. C. are maintained. 

It is a process of boring from within. 
The plan of operation involves the se- 
curing of the backing of the people of 
the community, the parents of the boys 
who are members of the unit, and last 
but not least, the teachers in the schools 
themselves. And the number of other- 
wise intelligent and patriotic citizens 
who have been deluded into lending 
their active support and influence to 
these would-be destroyers of the na- 
tional defense is surprising. 

The R. O. T. C. as now organized 
and operated is the outgrowth of a 
system of officer training that was de- 
veloped during the war. The courses 
of training are designed not only to 
prepare the student to assume his re- 
sponsibilities with respect to the de- 
fense of the country in case of emer- 
gency but to fit him for his life work. 
Some of the results accomplished are: 
better carriage, development of concen- 
tration, an awakened sense of respon- 
sibility, increased alertness, politeness 
and courtesy, and respect for law and 
order. 

If these things can be accomplished 
—and it has been conclusively demon- 
strated that they can—it is well worth 


the time, effort and expense involved 
Until the opponents can provide some- 
thing that will take its place they should 
be eliminated from _ consideration 
When they have succeeded in their 
purpose to abolish the training in any 
particular school the interests of the op- 
ponents go glimmering, and the substi- 
tute, which is generally some system 
of perfunctory physical exercise, falls 
down. 

In the preparation of any plans for 
the national defense it must be recog- 
nized that the great majority of our 
officers must come from the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. The main 
source of officer material for the Re- 
serve Corps must come from the grad- 
uates of the R. O. T. C. courses in our 
educational institutions. If this source 
is abolished or curtailed there must 
come a time when the Reserve Corps 
will dwindle down to nothing and we 
will find the country in the same hope- 
less state of unpreparedness that we 
experienced in 1917. 

The city of Minneapolis has been the 
scene of one of the most sanguinar) 
fights on this matter. After much care- 
ful consideration and investigation the 
Board of Education adopted military 
training in the high schools of the city 
and a Junior R. O. T. C. unit was 
established. The unit has an enviable 
record. It has been one of the best in 
the country—a credit to the system and 
a credit to the city. The anti-prepared- 
ness advocates launched their campaign 
for the abolishment of the training and 
secured the support of some of the mis- 
guided citizens of the city. 

The Rev. Marion D. Shutter, D.D., 
pastor of a leading church in Min- 
neapolis, has taken upon himself the 
task of defending the R. O. T. C. and 
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is making an active campaign against 
the opponents. He is entitled to the 
support of the best elements in the great 
work he is doing. In a review of the 
recent discussions on the subject, Dr. 
Shutter concludes with the following 
statement, which is most pertinent to 


the issue: 


Some day—very soon, I trust—many 
§ our citizens now innocently lending 
themselves to the opposition will realize 
that this movement against military 
training is part of a widespread and 
consistent plan to destroy the military 
defenses of the United States—her 
Army and Navy and all that might 
contribute to their personnel and their 
efficiency. It includes the citizen train- 
ing camps, the university and high 
school drills, and it has even marked 
the Boy Scouts for destruction—as 
whispers of “militarism” about them 
are in the air. Finally, the flag will be 
pulled down from our schoolhouses, as 
being too suggestive of war and too 
intimately associated with patriotism! 
This is the program; and many unsus- 
pecting persons are being swept into 
the current. Every established govern- 
ment is being assailed today. Every 
step should be taken by every loyal citi- 
zen that will uphold all properly con- 
stituted authority; that will increase 
respect for those symbols of that au- 
thority, the uniform and the flag; that 
will preserve from a “mush” of indis- 
criminate internationalism the integrity 
of our own nation; that will refuse to 
follow in the steps of that pacifism 
which once led us to the brink of dis- 
aster, which may yet send us over the 
precipice ! 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL congratu- 
lates Dr. Shutter on the stand he has 
taken in this fight. We bespeak for 
him the support and cooperation of 
the citizens of Minneapolis and the 
country at large. 

This is not the battle of one city or 
one state. It is the battle of all the 


people who stand for law and order and 
organized government and reasonable 
preparedness. If the Radicals accom- 
plish their purpose in Minneapolis it 
will encourage them to seek victory in 
other fields. : 
They should be conclusively defeated 
wherever they make their appearance. 


® 


Provisions for the National 
Defense 

In the proposed reduction of the 
Army to a strength of 11,000 officers 
and 115,000 men, the economy pendu- 
lum has swung entirely too far back- 
ward. It is fully due for a forward 
swing towards a saner attitude and 
more adequate provisions for the na- 
tional defense. 

The American people are a peace- 
loving nation. In this the Army is 
with them to a man. 

But there is danger of going too far. 
At best the so-called economy that 
would be effected by such a reduction 
would be a mere makeshift. 

When America adopted the plan of 
reducing the Army to 150,000 men with 
the present complement of 13,000 offi- 
cers, she did plenty towards the pro- 
gram of limitation of armament and to 
encourage the peace of the world. This 
force properly maintained and sup- 
ported will be able to furnish the neces- 
sary strength for the overseas garrisons, 
provide an adequate peace-time expe- 
ditionary force in the United States, and 
at the same time furnish an adequate 
number of trained officers and non- 
commissioned officers for duty with the 
National Guard, the Organized Re- 
serves, and the other civilian com- 
ponents of the national defense. 

If the number is reduced the War 
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Department must, of necessity, revise 
the plans. This means that some part 
of the national defense must suffer in 
the process. It all comes back to the 
old, old adage—‘You can’t eat your 
cake and have it.” 
® 
May Day at Moscow 

That saber rattling, May Day dem- 
onstration of Russia’s irreconcilable 
radical war lord is evidence of the fact 
that bolshevism, so far as Trotsky is 
concerned, has not abandoned its pur- 
poses of world domination and the de- 
struction of organized government and 


merrily and aeroplanes circling over. 
head broadcasting bales of propagand, 
pamphlets urging war on capitalism, 
it must have been a spectacular affair 
At the conclusion of the reviey 
Trotsky addressed the multitude along 
his characteristic lines, in scornful re- 
pudiation of the allied nations, whose 
representatives were, on that very day, 
struggling at Genoa in an effort to find 
some way to get tottering Europe back 
on her feet again. 
we would say. 
All of this reminds us once again 
that radicalism has not passed and that 


Some cooperation, 


society. 

With a hundred thousand bolsheviki 
troops marching in review, hundreds 
of guns thundering out their salutes, 
the church bells of Moscow ringing 


our own beloved country is not free 
from its sinister operations. We must 
be ever on the alert to detect it wherever 
it may appear and be prepared to crush 
it out as we would a pestilence. 


D 


R. O. T. C. Promotes Morale 


We feel that the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps is a decided asset to 
our institution in developing the students 
morally and physically and in influ- 
encing their attitude wholesomely to- 
ward the state and nation. ... We 
believe that the military training, in- 
cluding formations, standards, courte- 
sies and discipline, is promoting good 
morale, strengthening the loyalty of the 
students to the university as well as to 
the commonwealth and nation.—Presi- 
dent Coffman, University of Minnesota. 
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Reserve Officers’ Department 


Progress of the 390th Infantry 


Those who have doubts about the Organ- 
zed Reserves being a going institution have 
ut to read the letter of instructions issued 
by Maj. Weston Jenkins, commanding the 
300th Infantry of the 98th Division. 

The plans now under development for the 
rganization, recruitment and training of the 
regiment will certainly place it to the fore- 
tront. 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL congratulates Ma- 
ior Jenkins, the officers of the regiment and 
the staff of the 98th Division on the remark- 
able progress they have made. 

Major Jenkins’ letter follows: 


To All Officers of the 390th Infantry: 

1. Inasmuch as the dispersion of the regi- 
ment renders it difficult to gather together 
the oficers, the regiment commander takes 
this means of disseminating the policies and 
ractices that will govern the methods that 
vill be used in the organization and admin- 
istration of the regiment. 

2. It should be borne in mind by all reserve 
oficers that ours is not merely an honorary 
title given as a reward for service rendered. 
We are a part of the Army of the United 
States and of the system of defense of the 
country. Therefore a certain amount of 
work and attention to the business in hand 
is necessary. This work is not arduous and 
is by design intended to interfere as little 
as possible with one’s business and private 
life, but what there is of it should be at- 
tended to promptly and thoroughly. This is 
particularly necessary in the matter of 
prompt attention to correspondence. 

3. The duties required fall into three main 
classifications: (a) The preparation and 
continued study which will keep the officer up 
to date in his professional knowledge; (b) 
the work of organizing and administrating 
the Reserve Army of the United States; 
(c) impressing upon the reserves, when or- 
ganized, the traditions and knowledge gained 
by the Army in time of war. 

4. To maintain the first, the best method 
is to take a course in the Infantry School 
at Fort Benning or one of the other service 
schools. This will be impossible for the 
great majority of officers on account of busi- 
ness reasons. The next best method is to 
take the Correspondence Course conducted 
by the 2d Corps Area from Camp Dix. This 
only requires a few hours a week, which 


will repay the officer all out of proportion 
to the time spent, and is recommended to all 
officers of the regiment. Occasional reading 
along military lines, the joining of the U. S. 
Infantry Association (which only costs $3 
per year and which carries with it the sub- 
scription of the INFANTRY JouRNAL), and the 
brushing up on the regulations and manuals 
are valuable helps and if systematically and 
regularly pursued will, over the course of a 
year, do much good. As each officer is as- 
signed or attached to an organization, he 
should prepare himself especially for the 
duties of that position. If with a machine- 
gun company he should study especially ma- 
chine guns; if with a howitzer company, the 
arms of that company; if a plan and training 
officer, the particular duties the position de- 
mands, etc. 

5. The second duty of organizing and ad- 
ministrating the Reserve Army will require 
some earnest work, especially at the present 
time. It is desired to embrace in the reserve 
all qualified officers who were connected with 
the Army during the World War. Their 
services in organization, their knowledge in 
administrating and their prestige in form- 
ing the esprit of the reserve will all be 
helpful. So any officer who induces another 
officer not in the reserve to join will help the 
cause along. 

6. The regiment needs enlisted men for 
noncommissioned officers and _ specialists. 
Here is where officers can be of the greatest 
use at the present time. There is, in every 
locality, plenty of good material for noncom- 
missioned personnel. Make it your own par- 
ticular duty to see such men as you know, 
endeavor to get them to enlist in the reserve, 
explain its purpose, how it is the first real 
military policy this country has ever had, 
how it is up to the men who have had expe- 
rience in this war to pass the knowledge and 
some sort of organization along to the next 
generation, etc. 

7. A roster of recruiting officers is en- 
closed, as well as a roster of the officers of 
the regiment. These recruiting officers are 
authorized to recruit for their companies, and 
the men wishing to enlist will be referred to 
them. It cannot be too earnestly impressed 
upon the officers of the regiment that it is a 
duty to endeavor to reach and interest the 
men who should form the noncommissioned 
personnel of the regiment. They are just as 
important to an army as the officers, and 
the cadres will not be complete and ready 
to function unless they embrace a major por- 
tion of the noncommissioned personnel 
called for the tables of organization. 
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8. Of all methods personal solicitation is 
the best. Meetings for the purpose, etc., will 
help, but a personal interview is the surest. 
By applying to the commander or the ad- 
jutant of the local American Legion Post, 
and by perusing the roster of the post, a 
number of names will be secured to work 
on. One or two good men enlisted will help 
to get more in. The aim should be to get 
the best qualified; and captains will care- 
fully scrutinize applicants for their knowl- 
edge and fitness. Especially is it desirable 
to procure a first-class first sergeant as soon 
as possible. The right man in this place will 
help recruit the rest more than anything else. 
However, this should not hold up the re- 
cruiting of the other sergeants and corporals. 
Warrants will be issued by the regimental 
commander as soon as possible after enlist- 
ment upon recommendation of the company 
commander. 

9. The development of esprit de corps can 
best be attained by the gathering together 
of officers at occasional intervals for the 
exchange of ideas and social contact. The 
forming of reserve officers’ associations at 
central points is being effected through the 
country. Such organization cannot but work 
for the good of the cause. 

10. It is the intention of the regimental 
commander to visit from time to time the 
area of the regiment and become personally 
acquainted with every officer. If any ques- 
tions develop, he requests that officers cor- 
respond with him in regard thereto. 

We all desire to belong to an organiza- 
tion of which we may be proud. There is 
no organization in the world which stands 
higher than the Army of the United States, 
part of which we are. There can be nothing 
in which one may take a more justifiable, 
quiet pride. Let us by our work make this 
regiment stand among the first of the Re- 
serve Corps, in efficiency, members and 
esprit. 

WESTON JENKINS, 
Major, 390th Infantry, 
Commanding. 
® 


Training for Reserve Officers 


Will there be training for reserve officers 
this summer?’—C. C. H. 

We firmly believe that Congress will pro- 
vide the necessary appropriations for the 
training of reserve officers. The matter has 
certainly been put up to the members of 
both Houses with sufficient emphasis to indi- 
cate where the people stand on this measure 
of preparedness. The War Department has 
contended that such training is absolutely 
mecessary if reserve officers are to keep 
abreast of the profession and retain their 
interest in the service. Newspapers through- 


—. 
—— 


out the country have treated the sybieu 
vigorously in their editorial columns. Th . 
sands and thousands of citizens through ‘ 
the length and breadth of the land have ¢, 
manded, in telegrams and letters to thei; 
representatives in Congress, that the neces. 

If all these activities do not produce md 
desired results, the situation seems to be 
hopeless. 

We have every confidence that reserve off. 
cers will not be disappointed at the fina! 
outcome. 


® 


The Terrain Exercises 


Are you studying the Terrain Exercises 
appearing each month in the Inranmy 
JournaLt? If you are not, you are missing 
one of the valuable features of the magazine 

The schedule of training for this year's 
training camps contemplates that about one- 
half of the time will be devoted to tactical 
problems and demonstrations. The tactical 
problems will take the form of Terrain Ex- 
ercises along the lines indicated in those aj 
pearing here. 

Next month the Terrain Exercise w 
cover the operations of a machine-gun com- 
pany supporting the attack of the other com- 
panies of the battalion. The text for this 
exercise has been prepared by Maj. Walter 
C. Short, one of the foremost machine-gu: 
experts in the Army. It will be of special 
interest not only to the machine gunner but 
to the officers of rifle companies as wel! 
It will show and tell the latter just what 
assistance they may expect from the ma- 
chine guns and how they are employed t 
render this assistance. 

Read the Terrain Exercises. They will 
surely pay you handsome dividends in satis- 
faction with your work at the training camps 
this summer. 


® 
Employment of Machine Guns 


The Book Department has just brought 
out a new book, “The Employment of Ma 
chine Guns,” by Maj. Walter C. Short, which 
is the most up-to-date publication on the 
subject extant. 

Major Short is one of the foremost ma- 
chine gunners in the Army. During th 
war he was at the head of the Machine-Gun 
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section of G-5 at G. H. Q., and had more 
: do with the framing of machine-gun 
training policies of the A. E. F. than any 
other man. Since his return from France 

was at the head of the Machine-Gun 
Section of the General Service Schools at 
Fort Leavenworth until detailed on the Gen- 
ral Staff last year. 


Cia 
It is a part of the functions of the In- 


fantry Association to recommend worth- 
while books to our members, and we have 
no hesitancy in heartily recommending this 
ne. It is the book you will require to 
keep abreast of the latest developments in 
machine-gun tactics. It is based on the 
new organization of the Army and is right 
up to the minute in tactics and technique. 


® 
Plans for Training 


Based on the assumption that Congress 
will provide the necessary funds for the 
Training of Reserve Officers this summer, 
plans have been made for the location and 
duration of the training camps in so far 
as is possible under the circumstances. 

The following tabulation gives this in- 
rmation : 
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Boosting the Journal 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
The fact that 90 per cent of the officers of 
the Reserve Corps who were readers of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL last year have renewed 
their subscription to the magazine again 
this year is evidence of the fact that they 
are pleased with what they have been getting. 

If we could meet every reserve officer of 
infantry, face to face, and have the oppor- 
tunity to tell him and show him what the 
Journal contains that is of value to him 
each month, we feel sure that our circula- 
tion department would show up close to 100 
per cent strong. Manifestly we cannot do 
this. We have to rely on our good friends 
to spread the proposition to their brother 
officers. 

There are periodical meetings of the offi- 
cers of reserve regiments throughout the 
country. If, at one of these meetings, you 
will constitute yourself as a committee of 
one to boost the INFANTRY JoURNAL and se- 
cure a few new readers for us, you will 
render a most appreciated service not only 
to the Journat but to the new readers 
themselves. 

Nearly every officer of the Infantry Sec- 





" peep Location of 
Laeys aren training camps 





Divisions 


| July 13 to Sept. 5 76th Division 


| 





94th Division 
97th Division 


July 15 to Aug. 1 77th Division 


78th Division 
98th Division 


| July 2 to Sept. 3 79th Division 


80th Division 
99th Division 


July 12 to July 25 | 8st Division 


82d Division 
87th Division 


| July 15 to July 30 83d Division 


i 


| 


| 
| 


Sixth .... 


Camp Custer, Mich. .......... 


Seventh ...| Fort Snelling, Minn. 
Jefferson Bks., Mo. 
Fort Des Moines, lowa 
.|Camp Travis, Tex. 
Fort Sill, Okla. 

Pere mame, Colo. ........200 
Camp Lewis, Wash. 
Fort Douglas, Utah 

Monterey, Calif. 








84th Division 
100th Division 


July 15 to Aug. 1 85th Division 


86th Division 
10lst Division 
88th Division 


| July 15 to July 30 102d Division 
| July 15 to July 30 89th Division 
| July 11 to July 26 90th Division 
|July 11 to July 26 95th Division 
July 11 to July 26 103d Division 
July 9 to July 23 96th Division 
July 9 to July 23 

Aug. 13 to Aug. 27 


104th Division 


Division 
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tion of the Reserve Corps knows more or 
less about the JouRNAL, and it remains only 
to put the proposition up to them in a con- 
vincing way and they will come into the 
fold. Whenever an officer has taken this 
interest in the matter the results have been 
most gratifying. It means little for you to 
secure two new readers for the JourNAL— 
but it means a great deal if the same result 
is accomplished in a hundred different 
regiments. 

Give the proposition a try-out when you 
have an opportunity. We feel certain that 
you will be pleased with the results of your 
efforts. To any officer who may be inter- 
ested we will be glad to forward a supply 
of our application blanks on request. 


® 


Program for Training of Reserves 


The following are the instructions relating 
to the program for field training of the Or- 
ganized Reserves, summer of 1922: 

At the beginning of each camp there should 
be a thorough explanation of the functions 
of the Organized Reserves and their place in 
the mobilization plans; of the contemplated 
training of the Reserves, both at home and 
during the fifteen-day field period; and of 
the correspondence courses. 

In the program for troops of the Mobile 
Army twelve working days are assumed: 


Mornings Afternoons 


Terrain exercises for Demonstrations 
all officers daily. Drill 

Practical schools of Ceremonies 
application for all 
enlisted men. 


Terrain Exercises—For each officer these 
exercises should require the solution of tac- 
tical problems appropriate for his grade, and 
usually in assumed war operations of his 
own unit. About one-half of the twelve ex- 
ercises should deal with the attack, one- 
fourth with the defense, and the remainder 
with observation and security. 

The General Service Schools at Fort 
Leavenworth will prepare the terrain exer- 
cises for general officers and general staff 
officers and will send a team of instructors 
and graduate students to report to each corps 
area commander to complete the exercises on 
the ground and then to conduct them under 


ee, 
the supervision of the corps area commander 
Corps area commanders will make al] i. 
rangements for the preparation and conduct 
of the exercises for all other officers, |; wil 
often, however, be convenient to fit the oa 
exercises into the general scheme for the 
high command prepared by the Genera! 
Service teams. 

Demonstrations—All officers and me; 
should witness demonstrations to illustrat. 
important tactical principles involved in th 
following : 

a. Platoon of infantry in the attack. 

b. Rifle company in the attack. 

c. Machine-gun company in the attack. 

d. Battery in the attack. 

e. Battalion of infantry, supported by on 
pounder, trench mortar, and artillery in ¢ 
attack. 

f. Demonstrations by other 
considered feasible and desirable. 

In addition to the above, the schools of 
application should demonstrate current 
methods for the training of specialists to the 
officers of the particular arm. 

For the demonstrations tabulated under 
(a) to (e) above, war-strength regular unit 
should be obtained by suitable consolidations 
Demonstrations should be prepared with care 
and rehearsed until it is certain a realist 
and finished illustration of correct. tacti 
and methods will be given. When pra 
ticable, service ammunition should be us 
against properly placed silhouettes to repre- 
sent the enemy. 

The desirability of a single station for the 
spectators, from which the entire 
stration can be watched, must be kept it 
mind. Instructors should always be present 
to point out the features of the demonstra- 
tion and explain and comment upon the 
tactical principles and methods which are 
being illustrated. 

Drill—To constitute a refresher course 
and to acquaint all concerned with the best 
methods, company officers and enlisted me! 
should be given from one-half to one hour's 
close-order drill each day in suitable pro- 
visional organizations. Command in eac! 
unit should be by roster to give experience 
and practice to the greatest number. Ex- 
cellent regular drill instructors should always 
be present to assist by comment and sugges 
tion. 
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remonies—10 promote esprit, each day’s 
- irk should conclude with a parade or re- 
view by the provisional drill organizations. 

Schools of Application for noncommis- 

wal officers and specialists should be con- 
stituted for subjects as follows: 

Infantry— 

Tactics of the platoon and included 
units (patrolling; attack, including mus- 
ketry: defense; outguards; advance parties; 

ints.) (For N. C. O's only.) 
» Automatic Rifles. Grenades. 

Machine guns. 

Map reading (N. C. O.’s only). 

Command and leadership (N. C. O.’s 

Company administration (Company 
Clerk’s Course). 

Courses for mess and supply sergeants. 


® 


364th Infantry Branch 


The 364th Infantry of the 91st Division 
has the honor and distinction of having or- 
ganized the first regimental Branch of the 


® 


United States Infantry Association in the 
Organized Reserves. 

The Executive Council cordially welcomes 
this new regimental Branch Association into 
the fold and bespeaks for it a generous meas- 
ure of success. 

The first regimental dinner in Los Angeles 
was a great success. Practically all the offi- 
cers of the regiment were there, and it was 
a great reunion. Col. Arthur T. Balentine, 
who commands the regiment, made some 
very fine and fitting remarks about the fu- 
ture of the officers and the regiment and 
touched upon the best traditions of the 
service. 

Maj. Walter G. Tingley, executive officer 
of the regiment, was elected secretary of the 
Branch Association, and the regimental ad- 
jutant, Capt. Frank X. Goulet, was elected 
secretary. Measures have been taken to 
bring the regiment up to a 100 per cent 
membership in the Association. 

The Association is under many obliga- 
tions to Major Tingley for the interest he 
has taken in the matter of effecting the 
Branch Organization, and his efforts are 
most highly appreciated. 


Refresher Course in Map Reading 


CONVENTIONAL SIGNS 


1. Referring to the P-11 sheet, Emmits- 
burg Quadrangle, 12 inches to 1 mile. Lo- 
cate the following topographical features by 
the conventional signs: 

a. An improved road bordered by a smooth 
wire fence. 

b. An unimproved road bordered by a 
smooth wire fence. 

c. A railroad. Is it single or double track? 

d, An embankment. A cut. A farmhouse. 
A barn. An orchard. A woods. A cross 
road. A road fork. A corn field. A rail- 
road culvert. 

2. Study the conventional signs on page 7, 
“Map Reading,” and practice making them 
until you are familiar with them. 

3. a. Draw a rectangle 4 inches by 6 inches 
and fill in with conventional signs as indicated 
below. 


b. Draw the drainage system as follows: 

The main stream runs diagonally across 
the sketch from the northeast corner to the 
southwest corner running southwest. From 
the southwest corner dot off a point on the 
stream 5 inches up the stream. Mark it a 
From the southeast corner of the sketch 
measure north 2 inches and mark dot a 
point b. Join a and b with a stream running 
into the main stream at a. Again measure 
from the southwest corner of the sketch 
along the main stream for a distance of 3% 
inches, mark c. From the northwest corner 
of the sketch measure 3% inches along the 
north border, mark d. Join c and d with 
a stream running into the main stream at ¢ 
Again measure from the southwest corner 
of the sketch up the main stream 2 inches, 
mark ¢. From the southeast corner of the 
sketch measure 1% inches along the south 





‘This map is furnished with the Infantry 


Association booklet, “Map Reading.” 
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border, mark f. Join e and f with a stream 
running into the main stream at ¢. Measure 
from the southwest corner of the sketch 
along the main stream for % of an inch, 
mark g. From the northwest corner of the 
sketch measure 1 inch along the north bor- 
der, mark A. Join g and é with a stream run- 
ning into the main stream at g. This com- 
pletes the drainage system. 

c. A. single-track railroad parallels the 
main stream on the north of it, crossing the 
streams c-d and g-h on stone culverts. 

d. A telegraph line runs along the railroad 
to the north of it, also a barbed-wire fence. 

e. The following road system is included 
in the sketch: An improved road runs along 
the main stream and to the south of it. 
Barbed-wire fence on both sides. Improved 
road—smooth wire fence—runs along the 
stream e-f to north of it and forms a road 
fork just east of e. An unimproved road— 
without fence—runs along the g-h road to the 
east of it, crosses the railroad and stream 
(ford), and forms a road fork with main 
road just east of g. 

f. There is a farmhouse and barn at the 
road fork east of e, surrounded by smooth 
wire fence. There are other farmhouses as 
follows on main road east of a: Just east of 
stream g-h, 1 inch south of h. Just south 
of g. 

g. Barbed-wire fences are as _ follows: 
Along and to east of stream c-d. From c 
to the farmhouse south of A. From a to f. 

h. The following vegetation features ex- 
ist: The area d-c, northeast corner of sketch 
d, is wooded. The area c-d-h-c is pasture 
land. The area c-g, farmhouse, ¢ is an 
orchard. The area to the west of the g-h 
stream is sparsely wooded. The area a-f-c-a 
is in corn. The area to the east of a-f and 
south of a-b is pasture land and a few trees. 
The area a-b, northeast corner, a is in or- 
chord. The area e-f, southwest corner, ¢ 
is in wheat. 


CONTOURS 


4. What are contours? 

5. What do contours show when the ends 
join together? When they lie close together? 
When they are far apart? When they are 
equally spaced? 

6. What is a watershed? A watercourse? 
Locate each of these features on the Map, 
P-11 sheet. 


— 
7. What is a col or saddle? Locate on may 
8. What is a spur? Locate on map 
9. You see on the map a “scale of s| 

marked 1°, 2°, 3°, etc. 

stand by this? 

10. What do you understand by the term 
“contour interval”? What is the contoy; 
interval on the P-11 sheet? By what pr 
is a scale of “horizontal equivalents” deter. 
mined and constructed. 

11. Preparation of a map. 

a. With a blue crayola or pencil trace , 
the stream lines of the map P-11. 

b. With a red crayola trace out the 44 
contour. This is the master contour of th. 
map. 


pes 


What do you under. 


ICOSS 


c. With a green crayola trace out the 420 
contour. 

d. With a brown crayola trace out the 40 
contour. 

e. With another color crayola trace out 
the 380 contour. 

You now have the map prepared so that 
you can readily see the shape and lay of 
the ground. 

12. Can you see road fork 443 from road 
fork 434? Can you see the Clagett farm- 
house from the farmhouse at (a)? Can 
see (d) from (¢)? Can you see (f) from 
(g)? 

13. From what point on the map may th 
area included in the northeast quarter of the 
map be kept under observation? 

14. The enemy is off to the northeast 
Your battalion is bivouacked near 427. Your 
company furnishes the outpost. Where w 
you establish your line of observation and 
your line of resistance? 

15. Construct a profile along the lin 
(See pages 10 and 11, “Map Reading.”) 

16. In the following problems disregard 
the actual contour interval of the map (P-11 
sheet) : 

a. If the contour at (c) is 640, what is the 
elevation of the following points: The barn 
at (a)? Road fork 427? Road fork 428 
Road fork 395? 

b. Suppose the elevation of (f) is 3 
feet and that of (c) is 380 feet, what is the 
difference of elevation between the following 
points: 443 and’ 427? (a) and (d)? WU 
and (g)? 415 and 383? 

17. State whether the following slopes ar 





| 
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cave or convex: From the barn at a 

‘the stream 250 yards to the west? From 
to the stream 700 yards to the north 
ting along the line (f)-(g)? 


® 


18. Where would you establish visual sig- 
nal stations to maintain communication from 
427 to 383? 

19. Make a cross-section from (c) to (e¢). 


TERRAIN EXERCISE NO. 2 


PosTING AN 


Outpost 


(Continued ) 


EXPLANATION 


The Director: The next phase of our 
problem deals with the matter of covering 
the posting of the outguards. In the post- 
ing of the outguards there will unavoidably 
be more or less moving around and exposure 
to view of the enemy’s patrols, should any 
be lurking in the vicinity. The noncommis- 
sioned officers will be seeking out the best 
positions for their outguards, selecting ob- 
servation posts for their sentinels and making 
arrangements for defense. The officers will 
be moving from point to point along the 
line making inspections, pointing out errors, 
rectifying the position of the various ele- 
ments and making a sketch of the sector 
covered. 

In order that all of this may be accom- 
plished in security, it is necessary to have 
covering detachments well out to the front to 
prevent small parties of the enemy inter- 
fering with the work in hand or making 

ervations that would enable them to form 
an estimate of the position occupied by the 


utr 
utp 


here are two methods by which this cov- 
ering force may accomplish its mission: 

1, It may deploy as a line of skirmishers 
at greatly extended intervals. 

2. It may cover the front with a number 
of small patrols, 

No hard and fast rule can be laid down that 
will provide for all contingencies. The first 
method has the disadvantage of being most 
dificult for the noncommissioned officers to 
control the action of the men. The second 
method possesses the great advantage of 
having each group directly under the control 
of a leader, so that in case the enemy’s 
patrols are encountered and it is necessary to 
drive them back, there can be concert of 


action instead of dependence on the decisions 


of individual men as to what is to 
in the emergency. 


be done 
The method to be em- 
ployed will depend upon circumstances, the 
nature of the country the number of men 
available for the duty and the proximity of 
the enemy. It may be advisable to use a 
combination of the two systems. 


THE PROBLEM 
Situation No. 3: 

You, Sergeant X, have been detailed to 
cover the posting of the outguards. Lieu- 
tenant M’s order to you is as follows: 

Sergeant X, with the first section (less 
one squad), will cover the posting of 
the outguards and on completion of that 
duty withdraw to the support. The 
troops have been turned over to you 
and you have been directed to move out. 

Required: 
Carry out your mission. 


PROCED URE 


The Director reads the situation aloud 
and calls upon one or more members of 
the class to state his understanding of it 

The Director: Now I want each member 
of the class to consider himself as being 
Sergeant X. You have your troops right 
here on the road and everything is ready 
to proceed with the work in hand 
do you go about carrying out your mission? 


Just how 


Lieutenant Wallace, what is the first move 
you would make? 

Lieutenant Wallace: I would want to get 
my men away from the rest of the platoon 
so I can give them their instructions with 
out having their attention diverted by other 
things. 

The Director: All right. Let us assume 
that you have done so and you have them 
right here. We are now ready to proceed. 
Go ahead with your solution. 
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SOLUTION 


Lieutenant Wallace: In the first place I 
would not want the men to be burdened with 
their packs, so I would have them taken 
off and piled here. 

The Director: Would you have them 
take off the entire pack? Tell us just what 
equipment they would carry. 

Lieutenant Wallace: Only the rifle and 
belt. 

The Director: 
agree with this? 

Captain Hastings: No, sir. I would have 
the men take only the rolls off. I would have 
them carry the haversack with them. The 
infantry pack is designed for this very pur- 
pose. We can relieve the men of the bur- 
densome part of the pack and still retain 
the essentials. I do not believe a man should 
ever be without his haversack in the field. 

The Director: You are correct. Let us 
assume that we have taken the rolls off 
and piled them here. Now, Lieutenant Wal- 
lace, what are you going to do? 

Lieutenant Wallace: I am going to give 
my orders. All the men of the section have 
heard the platoon commander’s orders about 
the enemy and our own troops, so there is 
no necessity for repeating them. The next 
thing is to tell the men what our mission is 
to be. I would cover this by the simple 
statement: 


Captain Hastings, do you 


This section (less the first squad) will 
cover the posting of the outguards. I 
will now have to decide upon the forma- 
tion that I am going to take up. The 
front to be covered is too extensive to 
be covered by a line of skirmishers, and, 
besides, I do not approve of such a for- 
mation. It is too difficult to control the 
operations. I would use the patrol 
method. Divide the section up into small 
patrols and keep a small support. 


The Director: Captain Hastings, do you 
agree with such dispositions? 

Captain Hastings: Yes, sir. I think the 
patrol formation is best. It has many ad- 
vantages over the line of skirmishers. 

The Director: How many patrols would 
you have? 

Captain Hastings: I should have three 
patrols of a leader and three men each. This 
would account for the second squad and the 
front rank of the third squad. I would 


keep the rear rank of the third squad unde 
my own control as a support. 

The Director: Based on that dispositio; 
what orders would you give? 

Captain Hastings: I would say: 

Corporal D, take the front rank 
your squad and move out to the right 
oblique in the direction of that — 

Private E, you are detailed as acting 
corporal. Take the rear rank of + 


ue 


second squad and move to the fron 
along this road. 


Corporal F, take the front rank 9; 
your squad and move out to the lef 
oblique in the direction of that — 

The rear rank of the third squad w; 
accompany me. I will march 200 yards 
in rear of Private E’s patrol. ‘ 

Patrols will advance about 1,200 yard 
to the front. Keep in communication 
with me. Remain out until you receive 
orders to withdraw. 


Messages to me. 
Take charge of your patrols and move 
out. 

I believe these orders would set the cover- 
ing troops in motion. 

The Director: I agree with you. Ar 
there any questions? I assume that whe 
no questions are asked every member of t 
class not only understands what is being 
done but also the reasons for doing it that 
particular way. If there is ever any doubt 
in your mind about any part of the problem 
or the solution, you should ask questions 
and demand explanations until the matter is 
entirely cleared up. 


PROCEDURE 

The Director: Now I want each member 
of the class to write out Sergeant X’s orders 
on his pad. The information about the enemy 
and our own troops that has already bee: 
given to the men by the platoon commander 
need not be repeated. The first paragrap! 
might be. 

You have heard what the platoon com- 
mander said about the enemy and our 
own troops. There is no further i 
formation. 

When all the members of the class have 
completed writing the order the papers are 
collected and redistributed. One or more 
members may be called upon to read the or- 
der in their possession and comment upon " 
The whole idea is to impress the solution 
of each phase of the problem so firmly in the 
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minds of the members of the class, that, in 
case they should ever be called upon in active 


service to meet a similar situation, they would 
know exactly how to go about it. 





Problem No. 2 


2. Pass out problem and read it. 
version. 
3. Disposition of packs. 


Dispositions. 


. Asking questions. 


. Have class write out solution. 
and comment on solutions. 


. Explain object of problem. 





Director's Key 
1. Explain necessity for covering the posting of the outguards. 
that may be used: Skirmishers; Patrols; Advantages of patrol system. 
Have members of class explain their 


Keep haversacks. 


. Orders: Information of enemy and own troops known. Second paragraph. 
Orders for patrols. 
far to go out. When to return. 


Collect and redistribute solutions. Read 


Card No, 3 


Formations 


Remove rolls. 


Three patrols and support. How 








PROCEDURE 


The class is now conducted down the road 
the point where outguard No. 2 is to be 
osted 


EXPLANATION 


The Director: The order of the platoon 
commander requires Corporal V with the 
fifth squad to post outguard No. 2 on the 
main road in this vicinity and covering the 
front from —— (exclusive) to (ex- 
clusive). 

(Note: The Director points out the limits of 
the front to be covered by the outguard.) 

There are some definite rules that may be 
laid down governing the location of an out- 
guard. In the first place, the location within 
reasonable limits has been designated by the 
support commander in his order. We are 
to cover the main road leading from the 
direction in which the enemy is reported to 
be. The outguard should occupy a good 
defensive position—that is, it should have a 
good field of fire to the front and in oblique 
directions towards both flanks. It should 
be so far concealed that the enemy could 
not discover it without attacking. 


PROCEDURE 


Situation No. 4 is now handed out to the 
members of the class. 


THE PROBLEM 


Situation No. 4: 

You, Corporal V, have been given the fifth 
squad, and ordered to establish outguard 
No. 2 in this vicinity. You have arrived at 
this point with your squad. 

Required: 
How will you carry out your mission? 


PROCEDURE 


The Director reads the problem aloud and 
calls upon one or more members of the class 
to explain their understanding of it. 

The Director: Now I want each member 
of the class to visualize this situation—to 
consider himself as being Corporal V. You 
have arrived here with your squad to estab- 
lish outguard No. 2. Just how do you pro- 
pose to go about it? Captain Hastings, 
what would you do? 

Captain Hastings: Well, sir, I would first 
decide where I am going to post the out- 
guard and then decide upon the number of 
sentinels I am to post and where I am to 
post them. I have the limits of the front 
assigned to me definitely pointed out. I must 
first find a location for the outguard that 
will cover this front. 

The Director: Have you decided upon 
such a location? 
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Captain Hastings: Yes, sir. My outguard 
posted at —— would accomplish the desired 
results. In the first place, any considerable 
body of the enemy must travel at night on a 
well-defined road or trail. He cannot strike 
off across country unless elaborate prepara- 
tions are made for guiding his columns. We 
would know about any such preparations and 
could counter them. If I cover this main 
road and the country adjacent to it, I will 
be able to accomplish my mission. 

(Note: The Director should bring out all the 
elements connected with the selection of the posi- 
tion of the outguard in accordance with the actual 
lay of the ground in question. There will be many 
small points that may be brought up for considera- 
tion such as: Is the position selected a good one 
for defense? Is there a good field of tire? Is 
there cover for the enemy to conceal a formation 
for attack? Is the position naturally strong; if 
not, can it be made so? Can obstacles be so 
placed as to hold the enemy under effective fire 
of the outguard? Is there ground to the front or 
flanks within rifle or machine-gun range that com- 
mands the position? Are there good approaches 
to the sentinel po from the outguard? Is it 
possible to provide for mutual supporting fire with 
the other outguards? Are there good communica- 
tions with the adjoining outguards and with the 
support? While it is not contemplated that an 
outguard position will fulfil all of these conditions, 
it should be selected so as to fulfil as many of them 
as possible.) 

The Director: In your discussion a min- 
ute ago you stated that you would determine 
the number of sentinels to be posted. Just 
what do you mean by that? 

Captain Hastings: I will want to post a 
sufficient number of sentinels to keep the 
sector of the front allotted to me under ob- 
servation at all times. I have not yet de- 
cided how many will be required. 

The Director: That is just the point I 
wanted to bring out. The number of sen- 
tinels that you can post is determined by 
the strength of your outguard. You can 
post only one double sentinel post from a 
squad. If more than one is required, your 
outguard must be allotted additional men 
for the purpose. Now let us see how this 
proposition works out in practice. You have 
seven men besides yourself. This will pro- 
vide three reliefs for one double sentinel 
post and give you one spare man. The out- 
guard is to be on duty until the march is 
resumed tomorrow morning. You cannot ex- 
pect to keep all the men on post all the time. 
They must have their rest if they are ex- 
pected to march tomorrow. Sentinels are 
ordinarily on post for two hours, after which 
they are given a four-hour period of rest 


before going on post again. 
wise 


To do ; 
is to wear your men out and rend¢ 
them unfit for further service. Let y ' 
get this system firmly fixed in our minds 
squad furnishes three reliefs for 
sentinel post. If only a single 
required, a cossack post will furnish 
reliefs for it. I hope you will ; 
point. 

Captain Hastings: 
tem now. 


I understand the 
But, suppose I should determine 
that at least two double sentinel posts ar 
necessary, what should I do? 

The Director: Lieutenant Williams, cap 
you answer the captain’s question? 

Lieutenant Williams: I would send a re- 
port to the platoon commander setting forth 
my views of the situation and request that 
another squad be sent to the outguard 

The Director: That would be a proper 
procedure. The initial disposition of the out- 
guard is only tentative. Soon after the out- 
guards are posted the support commander 
will be out to make his inspection of them 
At that time the situation may be repre- 
sented to him, and he can make his decisio 
as to whether or not he deems it necessary 
to supply the additional men. 


e 


(Note: The exact location of the outguar 
be decided upon at this time, and the tentative 
position of the sentinels should be determi: 


SOLUTION 


The Director: We have decided uy 
location of the outguard, and the dis; 
tions to be made. It is now 
embody these in the form of orders to t 
members of the squad. Lieutenant Hunt, 
what should this order contain? 

Lieutenant Hunt: Do you want me t 
give the entire order for the posting 
outguard ? 

The Director: Yes. If any point comes 
up that is not fully understood by a member 
of the class he should feel free to interrupt 
with a question. 

Lieutenant Hunt: The men have all th 
information about the enemy and our ow! 
troops. It is mot necessary to repeat that 
I would cover this by saying: 


necessary 


You have heard the information about 


the enemy and our own troops. The first 
section is out in front covering the post- 
ing of the outguards. 
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1 would then state the mission of the 
squad : 

This squad forms outguard No. 2 of 
support No. 1. 

The tactical dispositions are next in order. 
The reliefs have to be told off and other 
arrangements made. 

Hanna and Crow (riflemen), first re- 
lief: Smith and Carney (riflemen), sec- 
ond relief ; Harris and Welch (riflemen), 


third relief ; Rainer (automatic rifleman), 
spare man. 


Rainer, you select the tentative posi- 
tions for your automatic rifle and get 
ready to prepare them for occupation. 

The members of the second and third 
reliefs will prepare the bivouac for the 
outguard and the firing positions which 
I will designate later. 


In case of attack we will be supported. 
The administrative arrangements are sim- 
They will relate to the messing of the 


Meals will be sent up from the support. 
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Then the location of the outguard com- 
mander will be stated: 
Messages to me, here. 
I will then direct the men to remove their 
packs and order: 


First relief, FOLLOW ME. 
PROCEDURE 

The Director: You seem to have covered 
the essential points of the order of an out- 
guard commander. Now, in order to im- 
press it on your minds, I want each member 
of the class to write out the order on his 
pad. Follow the form of the five-paragraph 
order and try to get the wording just as 
was given by Lieutenant Hunt. 

When all have finished writing the order 
the papers are collected and distributed 
again. Members of the class are called upon 
to read and comment on the order they 
have in their possession. 


(Note: The Director should insist that 
bers of the class prepare these orders with 
care and attention to detail. It will be 
there is a tendency to slight them and 
for granted.) 


mem 
great 
found that 
take a lot 








Problem No. 2 


limits of front of outguard. 


. Location of outguard. Defense. 


tions. 


5. Tentative dispositions. 


Messing; Messages. 





Director's Key 


1. Conduct class down the road to location of outguard No. 2. 
. Hand out Situation No. 4. Read and explain it to class. 
Field of fire. Cover. Strength of 


position. Obstacles commanding ground. 


. Number of sentinels supplied by outguard. Explanation of. 


Orders for posting of outguard: Information of enemy and own tro: 
Mission; Disposition—division into reliefs; Action in case of attack: 


. Write out orders. Collect. Distribute. Read. 


Card No. 4 


Indicate 


Approaches and communica- 


ps 
p ’ 








EXPLANATION 

The Director: We are now ready to pro- 
with the next step of your problem, 
posting of the first relief. Before we 
into that I want to make a few remarks 
ut the location of sentinel posts. 

By day the sentinel must be able to see 
the whole of the ground allotted to him for 
observation. He should be provided with 
sufficient cover so that the enemy’s patrols 


will not be able to locate him. He should 
have good communication with the outguard 
and the adjoining sentinels. Excellent ob 
servation posts may sometimes be found in 
large trees, one of the sentinels of the double 
post being located in a tree and the other 
on the ground near the foot of the tre 
It may be that the best location for ob- 
servation is also the best for resistance, in 


which case the sentinels may be posted on 
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or very near the actual locality to be de- 
fended by the outguard. There is no objec- 
tion to this, provided the members of the 
outguard, as well as the sentinel, are well 
concealed from the view of the enemy. 

The location of the sentinel post at night 
requires the most careful consideration. It 
depends considerably upon the degree of 
darkness, and consequently the value of eye- 
sight as compared with hearing. On a very 
dark night, when the sentinel can see only a 
few yards in front of him, it is evident that 
his ears will be more useful than his eyes. 
Furthermore, the difficulties of the enemy 
will be increased by the darkness, and he is 
likely to make more noise by stumbling over 
unseen obstructions. On a still night a sen- 
tinel posted on high ground can hear better 
than when on low ground, because there is 
likely to be less obstruction in the way of 
trees and other objects to interfere with 
the sound waves passing through the atmos- 
phere. It therefore appears that on a very 
dark night, when the ears are more efficient 
than the eyes, the sentinel should be posted 
on high ground, with low ground to his front. 

When the darkness is not so great and the 
powers of sight more nearly approach in 
value the powers of hearing, it is better to 
place the sentinel on low ground, with the 
sky line to his front. This is because ap- 
proaching persons will be silhouetted on the 
sky line and that it is difficult to see when 
looking down from a height into a dark 
valley. 

The night post should always be provided 
with an obstacle placed from 10 to 30 yards 
to the front of the sentinel. It must be low, 
so that it will not be seen by an approaching 
enemy. Its value is increased if a wire or rope 
is attached to some object that will fall down 
with a loud noise when anyone trips over the 
obstacle. 


PROCEDURE 


The class is now conducted to the place 
where the sentinel post is to be established. 

The Director: Lieutenant Barry, where 
would you locate your sentinel post? 

Lieutenant Barry: I would locate it at ——. 


(Note: The location of the sentinel post should 
be determined upon after careful consideration of 
all the factors that enter into the problem.) 


THE PROBLEM 
Situation No. 5: 

It has been decided to locate double-sentine 
post No. 1 of outguard No. 2 at this poin: 
You, Corporal V, have arrived here with the 
members of the first relief. 

Required: 

The orders and instructions you give your 
sentinels. 

EXPLANATION 


The Director: The sentinels must have im- 
parted to them all information of the enemy 
and our own troops. With respect to the 
latter, they must be fully informed of the 
covering patrols that have been sent out and 
the location of the adjoining sentinel posts 
The location of the main body of the out- 
guard should be pointed out, and, if prac- 
ticable, the position of adjoining outguards 

They will be given the number of their own 
post and the number of the outguard from 
which they are posted. 

They will be informed-as to the points t 
which the roads and trails lead, and, if prac- 
ticable, the names of important topographical 
points in sight. 

They will be given the countersign, if one 
is used. The method of challenge and identi- 
fication of persons approaching the outpost 
sentinels at night should be changed from 
time to time so that there will be less chance 
for the enemy to know just what system is 
being used on a particular night. On one oc- 
casion a countersign using the name of a 
battle or general may be used; on another 
night the system of tapping the knuckles on 
the rifle stock may be employed. 

The mistake of giving sentinels too many 
orders and instructions should be carefully 
avoided. If their minds are burdened with 
too many details, they are likely to become 
hesitating, timid and confused. The con- 
trolling idea is that they should know where 
to look for the enemy and what to do if they 
see him. 


SOLUTION 


The Director: Captain Hall, having in mind 
what I have just said, what orders would 
you give your sentinels? 

Captain Hall: I would give them the fol- 
lowing orders: 
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You have all the information of the 
enemy and our own troops. . 
You are double sentinel post No. 1 of 
utguard No. 2 of support No. 1. Out- 
guard No. 1 is —— (pomt out location). 
Outguard No. 3 is (point out loca- 
n). Information of the exact location 
of the sentinel posts will be given to you 
later. 
This road leads to ——. That trail 
leads in the direction of ——. That 
is known as the ——. 
(Locate and name other important 
topographical features in view.) 
If you see the enemy, signal to me at 
the outguard. 
The countersign will be given to you 
later. 
The Director: 1 think that covers the orders 
your sentinel very well. The big idea is 
tt we should not burden them with too 
ny things to think about. We will omit 
written solution of this part of the 
problem. 
EXPLANATION 
The Director: There are certain rules for 
the guidance of a sentinel on post with which 
oficers and soldiers should be familiar. 
y must be scrupulously observed under all 
ircumstances. They are: 
1. He must watch and listen without be- 
ying his presence. Observation is the first 
nsideration and concealment of secondary 
ortance. 
He must not smoke, and matches must 
t be lighted at night. 


? 


3. Such conversation as is absolutely neces- 
sary must be conducted in subdued tones. 


4. He must not have any arms or accouter- 
ments that will glitter in the sunlight. 

5. Except at night and in foggy weather, 
the bayonet must be kept in the scabbard. 

6. Persons arrested are ordinarily held at 
the post until a patrol comes out to take 
charge of them. 

7. He will not allow his vigilance to be 
disturbed by the requirements of military 
etiquette. He pays no compliments and does 
not salute officers unless addressed by them. 

8. Everything that he observes with respect 
to the enemy must be communicated to the 
outguard commander, especial care being 
taken to report promptly all indication of the 
enemy’s approach. If he is satisfied that the 
enemy is advancing to attack, the alarm may 
be given by firing. When immediate alarm is 
not necessary, firing should be avoided. 

There is nothing that so irritates troops as 
needless outpost firing at night, when they 
need rest. Needless firing, besides alarming 
the outpost troops, and possibly those of the 
main body, gives information to the enemy of 
the location of the line of observation, from 
which he is able to deduce the position of the 
outguards. It should be an invariable rule 
that sentinels do not fire except as a last 
resort. There is never any necessity for it 
except when the covering patrols are being 
driven in and are being hard pressed, in which 
case the sentinel may fire to assist in covering 
the withdrawal, if such action is absolutely 
necessary. Night firing is of little value in 
any event. It is only effective for very short 
distances, and should be discouraged by every 
possible means. 





Problem No. 2 


. Discuss location of post. 


wm wh 


firing. 





Director's Key 


. Location of Sentinel Posts. By day. At night. Obstacles. Field of view. 
. Conduct class to place where sentinel post is to be established. 


. Hand out Situation No. 5. Read and discuss it. 
. Orders for sentinels: Information of enemy and own troops; number of 
post; identify support and outguard; countersigns; too many orders. 


6. Proceed with verbal solution of problem. 


. Explain rules for guidance of sentinels: Watch and listen; smoke; matches ; 
conversation; arms; vigilance; etiquette; report of observations; night 


Card No. 5 
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PROCEDURE 
The class is now conducted to the location 
of outguard No. 


EXPLANATION 

The Director: After sufficient time has 
elapsed for the outguards to get i:‘to posi- 
tion and post their sentinels the support 
commander makes an inspection of the ele- 
ments of his support. In this inspection any 
or all of the following questions may be 
presented for consideration. 

1. Is the outguard located at the best place 
to cover the sector of the front allotted to it? 
Is there a good field of fire over the ground 
by which the enemy may approach? 

2. Are the sentinels so located that they can 
observe all approaches? Are they well in- 
structed in their duties? Do they know what 
to do if they should see the enemy? 

3. Have provisions been made for rapid 
communication between sentinels and the out- 
guard? Has communication been  estab- 
lished with adjoining outguards and sentinels 
and with the support? 

4. Have fire positions been prepared for all 
riflemen, the automatic rifleman and the rifle 
grenadier? Are the men well supplied with 
ammunition ? 

5. Are all the men familiar with the plans 
for defense? Do they know what to do in 
case the enemy attacks? 

6. Have necessary arrangements been made 
for patrolling? 

7. Have necessary arrangements been made 
for messing? 

In the course of the inspection the support 
commander will make such changes in the 
dispositions as may be necessary and will 
give such instructions as he may deem 
desirable for the proper conduct of the duty 
with which the support is charged. 

Having completed this inspection he will 
return to the support and make his report to 
the outpost commander. This report may 
be made in the form of a message and must 
contain information as to the location of the 
main body of the support, the location of 
each of the outguards, their strength and 
disposition, the extent of patrolling con- 
templated, and finally the place where mes- 
sages are to be sent is indicated. A report 
such as this received from each support and 


Department 


detached post commander gives 


commander detailed information 
the disposition of the entire outp 
which he may base his report to 
mander of the main body. 
When practicable the report 
panied by a rough sketch showir 
positions of the support. 


PROCEDURE 


While at the location of out 


guard 
the Director will point out the lo 
the outguard and the sentinels and 


various members of the class regard we 
locations and the instructions under 
the outguard is operating. 

The class is then conducted to th 
of outguard No. 3, and the same pro 
is gone through with. 

The class is then conducted to the positior 
of the support, and Situation No 
tributed. 

THE PROBLEM 


Situation No. 6: 

You, Lieutenant M, have complet 
inspection of your outguards and retur 
your support. 

Required: 

Write out the body of the repor 
you would send back to the out; 
mander. 

PROCEDURE 

The Director: We have been over t! 
tire front covered by our support and : 

a detailed inspection of the disposition 
arranged them where it was nec« 

given instructions that will insur: 
outpost service. We have not returned 1 
the position of the support. Word has beer 
sent out to withdraw the covering tr 

It is now up to Lieutenant M to mak 
report to the outpost commander. | 
each member of the class to consider himself 
as being Lieutenant M and to write 

his pad the body of the report that he w 
send in. 

The members of the class write out the 
report. When this is done they are collected 
and redistributed as indicated heretofore 
Members of the class are required to read 
the solutions and comment on them. 











Major General James W.McAndrew 
United States Army 





HE soul of this gre: iC} has passed to its Maker \ 

volume might easily be written extolling his career and 

his military virtues. But he was much more than a 
great soldier; he was preeminent as an instructor, a leader and 
a friend. He was a builder of character, and many an officer 
of the Army and many of the former officers, now in civil life 
will look upon his memory as an example and a model. Had 
he entered the church he would have been a great bishop, and 
the church would have been better therefor; had he entered 
the law he would have been a great judge, and the judiciary 


would have been the gainer thereby. But he chose a military 
career, and for more than a third of a century he was a guide, 
a mentor and a friend to hundreds of young officers. He was 
a constructive officer, a builder, and he built always upon the 
firm foundation of service to his country and a spirit of help- 


fulness to his brother officers 


He received high honors from his own government and 
from foreign kings and princes. Justly proud of his clean and 
distinguished record in war, his professional love was for the 
Army War College, which he reestablished and placed upon a 
firm and lasting foundation. It was fitting that his body should 
there lie in state before passing to its eternal rest. In that 
beautiful rotunda, as | stood by his side in the quiet ol the 
night to pay a last sad tribute to the best friend a man ever had, 
| could only wish that a portion of the sweetness of his disposi- 
tion, the nobility of his character, his great love of honor and 
of country might descend upon future classes of the Army War 


College and abide with them always 


HARRY A. SMITH, 


Brigadier General 
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Director's Key 
Problem No. 2 


1. Conduct class to location of outguard No. 1. 

2. Explain method of inspection of line of outguards by support commander 
Considerations that will come up: Location of outguard: location of 
sentinel posts; arrangements for communication; fire positions; men 
familiar with plans for defense; patrolling; messing; changes in di 
positions. 

3. Report and sketch. 

4. Conduct class to outguard No. 3. Discuss dispositions 

5. Conduct class to support. Pass out Situation No. 6. 
of support commander. 





Write out report 








(To be continued) 
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Handsome is as Handsome Does 


A party of sportsmen from New 
York were on a recent hunting trip in 
the south. One day they went after 
coons and possums, but the only trail 
the dogs struck was one which made 
them put their tails between their legs 
and turn for home. 

“Just what does a polecat look like?” 
a member of the party asked one of 
the guides. 

“A polecat, boss? Why, a polecat’s 
a heap prettier than a kitten; ain’t it 
Sam?” he said, turning to another 
negro for corroboration. 

Sam did not seem so sure. He hes- 
itated a moment. 

“Well,” he replied, scratching his 
wool, “it’s always been mah conten- 
tion dat handsome is as handsome 
does.” —Saturday Evening Post. 
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Introduction 


With this number of the INFANTRY JouR- 
NAL there is inaugurated this department 
devoted to the interests of the National 
Guard. 

It is our earnest desire to make the de- 
partment of real interest and benefit to the 
officers and organizations of this component 
part of the National Defense, and to that 
end it is requested that copies of bulletins 
and other publications be forwarded to the 
JouRNAL, in order that the best that is in 
them may be passed along through these 
columns. 

The material for this department will be 
prepared, in the main, in the office of the 
Chief of the Militia Bureau and will include 
such matter as it is desired to distribute 
to the National Guard officers and organiza- 
tion. 

In addition, it is intended to develop a sys- 
tem of training text in the nature of refresher 
courses which will prove to be of interest to 
all officers and noncommissioned officers. 


® 
The Pay Bill 


The Service Pay Bill which has passed the 
House of Representatives and will probably 
become a law within the next two or three 
weeks is of especial interest to National 
Guard officers for a number of reasons. It 
gives to National Guard officers credit in 
computing their longevity pay for all service 
rendered prior to June 3, 1916, as officers of 
the Organized Militia and for all service ren- 
dered as officers of the National Guard, in 
addition to federal service which has always 
heretofore been counted in computing lon- 
gevity pay. It grants to National Guard offi- 
cers when called into federal service or when 
in camps of instruction or when on duty at 
service schools or other federal duty for 
which they receive full pay, the allowances 
for subsistence and quarters authorized in 
the bill for officers of the Regular Army. 

While the new scale of enlisted pay is 
applicable to enlisted men of the National 
Guard when called into the federal service, 
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the bill specially provides that for armor 
drill and when in camps of instruction the 
two lower grades of enlisted men shall re- 
ceive the pay authorized by the Act of June 
4, 1920—that is, $30 and $35 per month, 
respectively. 

By an amendment placed on the bill in the 
House, under the general guidance of the ex- 
service men in Congress, the bill provides 
that officers of the Regular Army who have 
had prior National Guard service shall be 
authorized to compute for longevity pay 50 
per cent of their National Guard commis- 
sioned service. 

The bill was strongly supported by the 
National Guard, and through the Nationa! 
Guard Association and the Adjutants General 
Association, the merits of the bill were 
brought to the attention of members of Con- 
gress from practically all states and con- 
gressional districts in the Union. 


® 

Opportunities of Instructors 

With the establishment of a National 
Guard section in the InFantry Journal 
perhaps no more fitting place can be found 
to bring to the attention of officers of the 
Regular service the desirability of duty as 
an instructor of National Guard. 

Our military schools take up and consider 
military matters pure and simple. In som 
we study a green plan, in others a red pla 
in still others a yellow plan, etc., but in none 
of them is there a study of the most impor- 
tant of all plans to our Army—the study ot 
a Red, White and Blue plan, the study of 
our American citizen, by whom all our plans 
must be carried through. 

Duty as instructor of the National Guard 
is one of the avenues open to an officer to 
get acquainted with his fellow American 
citizen; you live next door to him, breathe 
the same air, suffer the same inconveniences 
and learn to make similar sacrifices. You 
get his viewpoint, and nothing more valuable 
to you can be secured, for in all wars the 
American citizen is the fighting man under 
your control. If you don’t understand him, 
if you fail to appreciate him in time of 
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war, you can do untold damage to yourself 
and to the reputation of the Army. 

The present plans of the War Department 
contemplate the use of 877 officers and 1,280 
enlisted men with the National Guard. This 
is a wonderful change in policy and is based 
upon the new army organization scheme. 
All components of the Army of the United 
States must be developed, the Regular Army, 
the National Guard and the Organized Re- 
serves. Officers of the Regular Army are 
public servants and, as such, are bound to 
carry out the wishes of the citizen as ex- 
pressed in statute law. The development of 
the National Guard is encouraged in no un- 
certain terms by the legislation of 1920, 
and duty with this force is therefore open 
to officers of the Regular Army. 

In former years, 114 active officers was 
the maximum number permitted on this duty, 
although many more were requested. At this 
writing there are 210 officers and 445 en- 
listed men on duty with the National Guard, 
which indicates that the War Department is 
alive to the interests and greater effective- 
ness of the Guard. It is regretted that but 
few instructors can be used at present, since 
the limitation of appropriations by Congress 
is the controlling factor in deciding how 
many instructors can be sent to the National 
Guard. 

The plans of the War Department con- 
template three officers and five sergeants 
with each infantry regiment and_ similar 
strength for other branches, divided, for 
infantry regiments, as follows: One senior 
experienced officer; two assistants; one to 
be an expert on paper work, one an expert 
on machine guns and howitzers, all three 
being fitted for instruction of rifle companies. 
Five enlisted men as follows: one for corre- 
spondence; one for machine guns and howitz- 
ers; one for each of the three rifle companies 
in each battalion. 

The War Department has recently decided 
that duty as an instructor with the National 
Guard, if with combatant troops, is consid- 
ered “duty with troops.” Doubtless a far 
greater number of competent officers will 
now be attracted to this duty. The results 
have already been experienced in the Militia 
Bureau by reason of applications for this 
duty by a number of our most progressive 
and advanced officers. 


What does this offer you? 

a. A permanence of residence from three 
to four years. 

b. A broadening of your views of life. 

c. A chance to sce the American citizen in 
his civil pursuits. 

d. A station in a city community with its 
advantages of schools, roads, theaters, etc. 

e. If with. combatant troops, it is “duty 
with troops” and does not shorten any de- 
tails for which you may be available. 

f. Offers an opportunity to demonstrate 
to our citizens the value of the Army. 

g. Offers an opportunity to “sell” the Army 
to the citizens, to disseminate information 
of use to our military forces. 

h. Offers you an opportunity to study the 
American citizen who will form the great 
mass of all our troops in actual war and 
should give you an insight into his manage- 
ment that you can never secure at an army 
post. 

What class of man is desired: 

a. A clean living man. 

b. A man of good appearance and good 
address. 

c. A mixer who will last—not a confidence 
man. 

d. A man who can appreciate capable 
things when seen and with an unprejudiced 
mind. 

e. A man who leads and does not as a 
rule get results by driving. 

f. A man thoroughly familiar with the 
customs of the service. 

g. A man who never runs a bluff on mili- 
tary matters. 

h. A man who is willing to say “I don’t 
know but will look it up and tell you later,” 
and then does what he says. 

i. A man with great initiative. 

I cannot close this without recording a 
remark made after the World War by an 
officer who was detailed, much against his 
will, for duty with the National Guard in 
1914: “I want to give thanks for my detail 
with the National Guard. I learned more 
on that detail than any other in the same 
length of time during my life as an officer.” 

This came from a graduate of the Line 
School, Staff School, and War College, and 
from an officer retained as an instructor 
at the last-named school. If this is his feel- 
ing, will it pay you to seek this class of 
study? 
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Change in System 


The Militia Bureau has recently issued 
instructions concerning the change in the 
system of property issues to the National 
Guard required by G. O. 6, W. D., 1922. 
After July 1, 1922, initial and normal re- 
placement requisitions for equipment and 
supplies (except for blank forms and publi- 
cations, which will continue to be accom- 
plished by the Chief Militia Bureau), will 
be submitted to the commanding general of 
the corps area in which the state concerned 
is located. This is in accordance with the 
War Department policy of decentralization. 


® 
Advantages of National Guard 


A National Guard is insurance. It is as 
old a form as the Constitution of the United 
States, where it is first provided for. Most 
real Americans realize that a million men 
springing to arms have got a lot of high- 
jumping to do before they spring anything 
on the other fellow. They have got to know 
their business before they invest any lives 
and equipment in the venture. Right here 
it may be well to define warfare. It is 
neither a profession nor trade, but a combi- 
nation of the two, and best covered by the 
word business, as we ordinarily use it. It 
combines the doctor and lawyer, tradesman, 
chemist and engineer. All this is done by 
organization, which is what any successful 
business requires. 

In the local application of a National 
Guard company or battalion, the citizens of 
the community are the directors. Through 
their elected representative they pick a gen- 
eral manager for the local branch of the 
concern. He should be directly responsible 
to them for his policy. They furnish the 
money, and their sons furnish the material. 
By the law of compensation, which is as true 
as the law of gravity, they should be given 
something in return and they are. 

They have the privilege of seeing their 
insurance in operation. The greater part of 
their initial investment and all their pre- 
miums are kept at home. They know this 
general manager and they expect results, at 
the same time taking into account that he 
is responsible to them. 


In a local battalion or company the o; 
ganization is under the very eyes of th, 
investors. The system, in spite of its scoffer: 
proved effective. One-third of the American 
Army of Occupation was picked from th, 
National Guard. It contained replacements 
of drafted and professional soldiers, but jt; 
identity and policy were National Guard 

Do the people want representative units 
of the National Guard in which their boys 
are able to become efficient under their owy 
eyes? Where they will be able to get all 
the training that is possible without curtajl- 
ing production, where they can learn the 
fundamentals of the business without 
quiring all of the faults. 

You are all familiar with the “never-agaiy’ 
soldier. To the public, all red-chevron men 
qualify in that class no matter what their 
previous rank or time in the guard house 
But after about ten minutes’ conversation 
with them, they tell you what they have left 
out of the wreck the army made of their 
lives. They look healthier, think quicker, and 
there are few who have not increased ir 
value and character. They may cuss a bit 
more weirdly, and I have known a few t 
flirt with lady luck, but they have a far 
better knowledge of their fellow-men, and 
although khaki may come a long way from 
producing a perfect man, it improves t! 
value by a large percentage. 

As is natural, since the late “fuss,” I hav 
been thrown very much with 
men. The contrast between 
their own age is noticeable. It is possible 
to be prejudiced, but older men back it 
The redstripers are courteous, straightfor- 
ward and considerate. 

The National Guard offers you the op 
tunity to have your son or your employee 
have some of this training. He may hav 
been too young for the war, but he may not 
be too old for the next. Would you rat 
he have a fair chance for his life or to b 
butchered without having the knowledge t 
protect himself? A division's deaths i: 
tle are directly proportioned to its | 
right discipline. In the broad sense, di 
pline is training and organization. 

Cumton W. Bau 
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Splendid Service 


Out in Indiana the other day, a tornado 
swept through the little town of Hedrick, 
killing and severely injuring more than a 
hundred persons. 

\t the neighboring town of Attica is lo- 
cated Company I, 15lst Infantry, Indiana 
National Guard, commanded by Capt. James 
FE. Rodenbeck. He was informed of the 
desperate situation at Hedrick by telephone. 
At 8.50 p. m. the assembly signal for the 
company was sounded, and at 9.05 two offi- 
cers and 75 men of the company had as- 
sembled at the armory ready for duty. At 
920 the two officers and 38 men were on 
their way to the stricken town by automobile, 
where they arrived at 10.00 o'clock. From 
that time on this little party rendered heroic 
service policing the town, caring for the 
injured and protecting property, until they 
were no longer required. 

The men could not be employed in their 
military capacity without an order from the 
governor, but Captain Rodenbeck did not 
hesitate to call upon his men for service as 
volunteers. The manner in which they re- 
sponded, to a man, is an everlasting credit 
to them. 

This is just another instance of the value 
f a National Guard organization to a com- 
munity. The fact that such an organization 
exists, and an orderly and disciplined body 
of men can be assembled quickly in an 
emergency and their activities and operations 
controlled by leaders in whom both the men 
and the citizens have confidence, insures a 
maximum of protection to life and property 
in a crisis where it is sorely needed. 

We are indebted to Maj. Albert T. Rich, 
Infantry, who is the efficient inspector- 
instructor of the Indiana National Guard, for 
the account of the valuable services rendered 
by Captain Rodenbeck and the members of 
his company. Major Rich was at Hedrick 
during a portion of the time and testifies to 
the splendid service rendered. 


® 
National Matches 


The Militia Bureau has issued a circular 
letter to the Adjutants General of all states 
containing information and instructions con- 
cerning National Matches, 1922, the salient 
points of which are given below: 


a. Each state to be represented by a Na- 
tional Guard team of 13 members (1 team 
captain, 1 coach, 10 principals, 1 alternate). 
No member to be above grade of captain ex- 
cept team captain, who may be of any grade 
but whose pay is limited to that of major. 

b. Team members are entitled to trans- 
portation to and from Camp Perry. 

c. Team members are entitled to the pay of 
their grades (and enlisted members to an ad- 
ditional $1.50 per day as commutation of 
subsistence) from date of departure from 
home station to date of return thereto. 

d. A school of instruction will be held at 
Camp Perry from September 2-11. National 
Rifle Association Matches, from September 
12-19 (National Guard teams and members 
thereof are elegible); National Match, Sep- 
tember 20 to 28. 


® 
Militia Bureau's Good-bye to 
Colonel Heavey 


Col. John W. Heavey, Infantry, was on 
the first of May relieved from duty in the 
Militia Bureau upon the conclusion of four 
and one-half years’ detail, during which time 
he served as acting Chief of Bureau and as 
Executive Officer. Upon the eve of his 
departure his associates, commissioned and 
civilian, having requested an opportunity to 
express their regret at his relief and the 
high regard and esteem in which he was 
held by all, assembled in the office of Gen- 
eral Rickards who, as Chief, epitomized the 
sentiments of the bureau in the following 
remarks : 


Have you not observed how the pleasant 
and unpleasant incidents of life are inter- 
woven and that, when we reflect upon the 
past, how the pleasant features predominate 
over all others, withdrawing the sting and 
healing the wounds of the mind, and turn 
our thoughts from the dark to the bright 
side of life and its possibilities? 

To those in public life, especially those 
holding positions of responsibility, or who 
have rendered long years of service, there 
must come, if they have been true to their 
trust, many moments of hesitation and anx- 
iety as to the proper course for them to 
take in the solution of its serious problems, 
and after years of such service one has met 
its obligations fearlessly and honestly and 
retains the confidence and esteem of both 
superiors and subordinates, even though he 
has exacted the full measure of loyalty from 
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the latter, has won for himself a most en- 
viable station. 

These traits, I regret to say, are not com- 
mon with men, and when we find one combin- 
ing these qualities we are indeed delighted 
and fortunate to have been associated with 
him and to have caught the inspiration for 
greater achievements and the higher purposes 
by reason of his example of loyalty and devo- 
tion to duty. 

Such a character is he who during the 
past number of years has served in turn as 
Chief and Executive Officer of the Militia 
Bureau, a commission and a trust to which 
we all well know he has given the full 
measure of loyalty, energy and ability, and 
under whose careful guidance and wise coun- 
sel the National Guard has grown to be a 
potent factor in the military establishment 
of our country. 

General Heavey, these friends and com- 
rades of yours have gathered here, not so 
much to say good-bye to you as you leave 
the bureau as to wish you success in your 
new field of labor. They appreciate that 
your going is a serious loss to the bureau 
and the National Guard and realize that 
another part of the service is to be strength- 
ened by that same unselfish, loyal and pa- 
triotic devotion that has marked your service 
in this bureau; that they regret your going 
cannot be concealed and that this regret is 
shared by all those connected with the Na- 
tional Guard throughout the United States 
goes without saying. 

They have delegated to me the duty, 
though I confess it most difficult to fittingly 
express myself, of wishing you Godspeed in 
whatever direction duty may call you, and 
of assuring you of the comradeship and 
esteem (and may I not add, love?) in which 
you are held by them, trusting and believing 
that the tie is mutual and that it may con- 
tinue to the end of our lives as firm as the 
everlasting hills. 

® 


Secretary Wainwright Reviews 
212th Artillery 


Hon. J. Mayhew Wainwright, Assistant 
Secretary of War, reviewed the 212th Artil- 
lery, N. Y. N. G. (old 12th Infantry), under 
command of Col. N. B. Burr, in its armory 
in New York City on April 28. The armory 
was jammed with spectators who gave Colo- 
nel Wainwright a hearty welcome and fre- 
quently applauded the regiment during the 
ceremonies. 

Colonel Wainwright is an ex-officer of the 
old 12th and served with it for quite a num- 
ber of years under Colonels Dowd, Butt and 
Leonard, and also served with the regiment 


in the Spanish-American War. In the World 
War he won honors as a member of the 
staff of Maj. Gen. John F. O’Ryan, 27¢, 
Division, U. S. A., in France and Belgium. 

The ceremonies of the evening consisted 
of review and parade and the presentation 
of state long-service decorations. 

The regiment had a large turnout of men. 
and after the ceremonies Colonel Wainwright 
congratulated Colonel Burr and his officers 
on the steadiness of the men in the ranks, 
the general showing made by the regiment, 
and its progress. 

Among the special guests were Brigadier 
Generals William Weigel and A. D. Brews- 
ter and Major Robert C. Garrett, U. S. A. 
besides others from the Army and National 


Guard. 
® 


Virginia to Elect Officers 


The Virginia National Guard has decided 
to return to the old elective system in choos- 
ing officers, instead of having them ap- 
pointed. This was decided upon April 8 by 
the State Military Board. In the future, 
the enlisted personnel of companies will have 
the selection of those who will command 
them. 


® 
Taking an Inventory 


The following is the text of a memorandum 
issued to the officers of the 166th Infantry, 
Ohio National Guard, by the regimental com- 
mander, Col. Robert Haubrich. It shows 
the trend of the times in National Guard 
circles and the great work that is going on 
in that organization: 


At the time of reorganization of the Na- 
tional Guard of Ohio, immediately following 
the World War, it was difficult to organize 
companies for this service due to ex-officers 
and men being “fed up” on the military 
game, and to their unwillingness to undergo 
the trials and hardships incident to success- 
ful organization and upkeep of good National 
Guard outfits, and as a result companies were 
organized and accepted in 1919 and 1920 
which today would be refused recognition 
Some of these outfits have been mustered out 
of the service, others converted, and in many 
cases the officer personnel has been changed 
in order that the outfit might survive the 
reorganization and building-up period. 

We now have practically completed the 
divisional organization, and to function 4s 
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such means work for all of us, for we cannot 
stand still or go backward; we must pro- 
duce high-grade companies, battalions and 
regiments to make our division a reality, 
that is, a division that will stand well up 
with other divisions in the U. S. Are we 
doing everything we possibly can to make 
the Ohio National Guard an efficient force? 

Many officers who saw considerable serv- 
ice during the World War thought it would 
be a “cinch” to carry on in the National 
Guard, and that the small pay allowed them 
by the U. S. would be “easy money.” All 
they needed to do would be to sit tight on 
their past record, forgetting the duty they 
owe to the nation and state and to the man 
serving under them. 

Now let us take an inventory of ourselves 
as to qualifications and fitness to serve as 
ficers in the Ohio National Guard. We are 
guardsmen under an Act of Congress, and 
pursuant thereto we have certain things to 
answer for, viz., professional, moral, and 
temperamental fitness to be National Guard 
ficers in time of peace and, in time of war 
or national emergency, army officers. 

1. Are you “standing pat” on your past or 
war record? 

2. Are you on the Army Service School 
mailing list, such as Benning, Leavenworth, 
etc. f 

3. Are you a reader of your respective 
service journals, such as the INFANTRY 
JouRNAL? 

4. Do you submit answers to the corre- 
spondence course conducted by the U. S. 
Instructor ? 

5. Do you read orders from regimental 
headquarters, Adjutant General’s Office and 
Corps Area Headquarters before filing them? 

6. Do you ignore such orders because they 
don’t meet with your approval? 

7. Do you know what is going on in your 
outfit ? 

8. Do you fuss and argue with Private 
Jones, Lieut. Smith, or with Colonel X, the 
instructor ? 

9. Do you think you know it all and take 
advice from no one? 

10. Are you playing the game square with 
everybody, and especially with yourself? 

ll. Are you ready, and is your organiza- 
tion prepared to report for any duty at any 
time? 

If you can answer “No” to questions 1, 6, 
8 and 9, and “Yes” to the others you are 
working and no doubt would qualify as an 
officer of the Ohio National Guard. 

The time for organization is past; what 
we want now is efficiency in maintaining 
organization. 

The National Guard is here to stay, and 
we must bear in mind that its staying quality 
does not depend on any certain individual. 
Let us have hearty cooperation within our 
regiment, brigade, division, and with the 
representatives of the U. S. Army assigned 
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to us as instructors, who are responsible to 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Armies of 
the United States for our training, to help 
fit us for service in emergency and war. 


® 


Preparing for Summer Encamp- 
ment 


It is an old saying, but none the less a 
true one, that “an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure,” and the ratio of 
values between prevention and cure is in- 
finitely increased in favor of the former 
when “cure” ceases to be an article of issue, 
and to get a pound of it is out of the ques- 
tion. Preparedness is a virtue eagerly sought 
by those whose minds lean towards the con- 
templation of things military, and the Vir- 
ginia Guardsman feels it can render no 
greater service just now than by preparing 
the Virginia troops for their coming encamp- 
ment. 

At Virginia Beach there are no supply 
depots, no warehouses, no barracks, and no 
Regular Army quartermasters to furnish the 
pound of cure in lieu of the ounce of pre- 
vention which you have neglected to provide. 
Between now and the encampment, the Fed- 
eral Government and the State of Virginia 
are going to supply you with the “makings,” 
but when you get to camp, you roll your 
own—and this is no Bull (Durham). 

One of the first things that occurs to us 
is the marking of equipment. Even with ex- 
perienced troops in a barracks encampment. 
the difficulties attending the retention of 
equipment are enormous. In a tent encamp- 
ment with inexperienced troops, these diffi- 
culties are increased a hundredfold. Cer- 
tainly much loss is prevented by properly 
marking everything the company and the 
individual take to camp, and we urge the 
getting out of marking pot, stencils, and 
metal tags at once. Don’t delay! See that 
everything belonging to your company and 
your men is plainly and correctly labeled. 
It means a little manual labor now, but it 
will save arguing, wrangling, gray hairs, 
affidavits, survey reports, loss of property, 
loss of time, loss of money, and loss of 
religion. We urge you to get busy. There 
will be many things to do between now and 
then, so begin this one thing now and avoid 
being rushed.—Virginia Guardsman. 
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Prophecy Fulfilled 


An interview granted by Col. Geo. C. 
Rickards, Pennsylvania National Guard 
(now Major General, Chief, Militia Bu- 
reau), on January 15, 1916, while the Na- 
tional Guard was still functioning under the 
so-called Dick Bill, may prove of interest 
when viewed in the light of a prophecy since 
fulfilled almost in its entirety: 


Let the National Guard be given a national 
status by an act of Congress. Make it a 
part of the Army for use wherever the 
strength of the Regular Army is unable to 
meet the emergency. Give to the members 
of the National Guard an equitable recom- 
pense for the services rendered during the 
training period. Provide for the appoint- 
ment of its officers by the governors of the 
several commonwealths, subject to such ex- 
aminations and qualifications as may be im- 
posed by the Congress or Secretary of War. 
Inerease the enlisted strength of all infantry 
companies to 100 active men, the period of 
enlistment to be for six years, three with 
the colors or active company and three years 
with the reserve. Present enlistment to be 
computed and all enlisted men now in the 
organized militia who have served three years 
or more and who are below the age of 45 
to be assigned to the reserve; provide each 
company organization with the arms and 
equipment for 150 enlisted men and require 
50 men of the reserve of each company to 
attend the annual training camp, thus bring- 
ing the command to war strength for the 
purpose of drill and instructions. In oppo- 
sition to this plan I know just what will be 
advanced. First will be the old argument 
that the Organized Militia cannot be used 
outside the limits of the United States. To 
this I can only express an honest, personal 
opinion and that with all due respect to the 
learned opinions to the contrary that have 
been given on this subject, it is true that the 
Constitution of the United States says the 
Organized Militia may be used for quelling 
riot, repressing rebellion and to repel inva- 
sion, but it does not say that in order to 
repel invasion that we must stay in our own 
doorway to do so. If necessary to go be- 
yond the limits of the United States with 
the Organized Militia for the purpose, it 
may be done as legally as with the United 
States Army, nor do I believe that the wise 
men who framed the Constitution intended 
to write any such thought or restrictions into 
it. However, the Government of the United 
States is not looking for countries to go to 
war with; we have no conquests in view, and 
an army that will meet every demand made 
upon it within the United States will meet 
every requirement of this country’s needs. 

The second objection to my idea will be 
advanced by those who have not learned a 


faith in the National Guard and the purpos 
of the great majority of the officers and 
men making up its rank and file. They wil 
say that it is not possible to recruit the 
companies of the National Guard to a maxi- 
mum of 100 men and will argue that jt js 


It 


hard to keep the maximum strength at 65 
enlisted men as now required. The service 
of thirty-nine years confirms me in the belief 
that if the mark is set at 100 it can be ob- 
tained and maintained as easily as the 65 
now is. That with federal recognition and a 
recompense for service, it would be no more 
difficult than it now is. 

By the Act of June 3, 1916, and the Act 
of June 4, 1920, the National Guard is given 
a national status, is made one of the three 
components of the organized peace establish- 
ment of the Army. An equitable recompense 
is given to officers and men; the increas 
in enlisted strength of organizations is pro- 
vided for, in that the strength of units is 
the same as the peace strength of similar 
units in the Regular Army; further, the 
scheme of adding to the active strength of 
organizations by the assignment of reservists 
is in successful operation. 

The enviable record of the National Guard 
in the World War and its proven efficiency 
in peace when called upon in the emergency 
of riot, flood or fire, amply justify its exist- 
ence and warrant its recognition as a feder 
asset. 


® 


Instructions for Summer Camps 


To provide adequate and qualified instru 
tors for duty at training camps during th: 
coming summer, the Adjutant General of the 
Army has directed the chiefs of the branc! 
concerned to prepare plans for placing at 
the disposal of each corps area commander 
one-ninth of the number of student officers 
now attending courses at the following 
schools: Infantry School, Tank Scho 
Field Artillery School, Coast Arrtiller; 
School, Cavalry School, Signal Corps 
School, Engineer School. 

This plan, which is contingent upon funds 
appropriated by Congress, will provide for 
the training of the organizations of the Na 
tional Guard, reserve officers and men, C. M 
T. C. and R. O. T. C., in each corps area 
It is estimated that officers in the following 
numbers will be temporarily assigned to this 
duty : 
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Infantry oe. x ee 418 
Cavalry 171 
Field Artillery 4 

Coast Artillery Corps ....-- 78 
Engineers 60 
Signal Corps 18 


Habeas Corpus Decision 


A minor enlisted at the age of nineteen 
and the parents desired his discharge, which 
was denied by the organization commander. 
A writ of habeas corpus was issued. The 
decision is well worth investigation by Na- 
tional Guard officers who have to answer 
before any of the state courts upon a habeas 
corpus writ. 

The following points will prove of interest: 

a. Answer admitting the defendant, as cap- 
tain of a military company, had custody of 
the party sought to be released, by attached 
enlistment papers, held sufficient. 

b. The party enlisting was nineteen years 
of age. 

c. Excerpt from U. S. vs. 
Grat. (Va.), 405: 

“The common law of England has never 
interfered with the free and voluntary en- 
listment of minors capable of bearing arms; 
and could not have done so without usurpa- 
tion.” 

d. Excerpt from case of Stevens vs. Foss, 
18 Me., 19: 

“Eighteen has been fixed as the military 
age, by the highest legal authority. A father 
has no power to exonerate or withhold his 
minor son from the performance of this 
Upon this point, the claim of the 
public is paramount to the parerital rights 
of the father.” 


Blankeney, 3 


duty 


The judgment of the Mississippi court was 
to the effect that the writ of habeas corpus 
was denied, and that the enlisted minor was 
a member of the National Guard organiza- 
ion, properly enlisted under the law, and 
that the organization commander had con- 
trol—(Courtesy of Lieut. Col. F. G. Stutz, 
6th Infantry, Minnesota National Guard.) 


® 
General Rickards Reviews 7|st 
New York 


_ What can be accomplished among National 
Guard organizations under proper leadership 
and intelligent training was amply demon- 


strated before 


Major General Rickards, 
Chief of the Militia Bureau of the War De- 
partment, in a review and special drills given 
in his honor by the 71st Infantry, N. Y. N. G.. 
in its armory in New York City on May 2, 
under command of Col. J. H. Wells. 

General Rickards, who made a special 
trip from Washington for the occasion, was 
particularly enthused over the future of the 
National Guard after witnessing the exhibi- 
tion of the 71st, and in a special talk to the 
officers of the regiment he plainly told them 
that it was a great encouragement to him 
in the duties of his office to witness such 
progress as evidenced by the 71st. 

General Rickards stated that, if we could 
have all over the country such exhibitions as 
given by the 7l1st, it would keep alive the 
proper spirit of patriotism and defeat the 
idle dreams of pacifists who are preaching 
universal peace, a dream, as General Rick- 
ards pointed out, that can never come true. 

The National Guard at the present time, 
according to General Rickards, has an aggre- 
gate strength of 152,000 officers and men, 
and the general also gave the cheering news 
that at the end of the present fiscal year, 
judging from the increased recruiting, he 
hopes to see the strength reach 160,000. 

General Rickards also stated that his first 
efforts are being bent on perfecting the eight- 
een divisions of the National Guard before 
any attempt is made to organize army and 
corps troops. The latter organization, he 
said, will not be attempted 
appropriation is in hand. 

What will be a of good news to 
New York National Guardsmen is the fact 
that General Rickards 
tion of two divisions of 


until sufficient 


piece 


favors the 
National 
that state instead of only one as at present 
provided for 

General Rickards stated that his sole 


organiza 


Guard in 


desire 
in exercising his present office was to see 
the National Guard progress and reach the 
top notch of proficiency. All his aims, he 
said, would be toward this end 

The review of the 7lst was the first regi- 
mental review of a New York regiment, and 
an unusually large number of visiting officers 
were present from the Regular Army and 
National Guard, and all gave the regiment 
high praise. 

General Rickards during the review was 
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accompanied by an honorary staff consisting 
of Brig. Gen. G. W. Weigel, Col. Raymond 
Sheldon, Maj. F. M. Maddox and Maj. L. C. 
Wilson, all U. S. A., and Col. J. W. Myers 
and Capt. J. M. Sabater, N. Y. N. G. 


® 
‘New York Times’ Editorial 


Under the caption “A Crisis for the Na- 
tional Guard,” an editorial in the New York 
Times of May 8 is indicative of the senti- 
ment of the representative press of the coun- 
try in favor of an adequate national defense: 


It is the judgment of competent observers 
that the National Guard, although still short 
of its authorized strength, was never so effi- 
cient as it is today. The reason is that most 
of the rank and file saw service in the late 
war. But this fine force, incomplete in es- 
sential units as well as in numbers, is in 
danger of deterioration because the Army 
Appropriation Bill as passed by the House 
and sent to the Senate carries only $21,- 
262,800 for the Guard. No one will suspect 
General Dawes of being liberal in the case 
of the National Guard, for it is his concern 
to cut estimates to an irreducible minimum. 
He was told that, to maintain the Guard 
at a strength of 160,000 officers and enlisted 
men in conformity to the requirements of 
the National Defense Act, $45,000,000 would 
be needed for the fiscal year beginning July 1. 
Rigid economy being in order, an appropria- 
tion of $30,000,000 was recommended by the 
Budget Bureau. The House took off nearly 
$9,000,000. This would not be economy to 
the bone, as the phrase is heard in com- 
mittee rooms, but parsimony that cuts into 
the bone itself, injuring the organism. 

In a timely article in the Sunday Times 
upon the crisis in the fortunes of the Guard 
there is a discussion of the question whether 
it is to be reduced, for lack of funds, to an 
infantry organization without the support 
of adequate units of artillery, aircraft, engi- 
neers and other auxiliary arms, a condition 
that would render it practically useless as a 
combat force in modern warfare. It should 
not be forgotten that the 27th and 30th 
Divisions could not have broken the Hinden- 
burg line in their front if British artillery 
had not shelled the German gun positions 
for forty-eight hours before the advance 
and for twelve hours showered them with 
mustard gas. Only five of our National 
Guard divisions have full artillery units at 
the present time. The air service is complete 
in but four. In many divisions the Engi- 
neer and Signal Corps are not entirely or- 
ganized and effective. The fact must not be 
overlooked that in only five of the divisions 
are even the infantry units filled, but in 
eleven others good progress is being made 


toward the complement. The National De. 
fense Act, it should be understood, provided 
for eighteen divisions, to include all arm; 
and to have a strength of 225,000 men. 
_It was contemplated by the army legisia- 
tion that the first line of defense shoylq 
be the regular establishment. Speaking of 
this design to a Senate committee on Apri! 
25, General Pershing said that the Nati al 
Guard must now be included in the first line 
because the Regular Army of 13,000 officers 
and 150,000 men was barely sufficient for gar- 
rison duty “and to provide a minimum oj 
instruction for the citizen forces.” There- 
fore it is vitally important that the National 
Guard should be maintained as an effective 
combat force. If the Regular Army should 
be still further reduced, the prospects of the 
National Guard, dependent upon the Army 
for finishing instruction, would be dark in- 
deed. It is the plain duty of the Senate to 
make the appropriation for the National 
Guard the irreducible minimum of $30,000,000 
and instruct its conferees to stand by that 
amount. Maj. Gen. George C. Rickard, 
Chief of the Militia Bureau, declares that 
if the House appropriation is accepted by 
the Senate it will be necessary “to suspend 
the organization of coast artillery units, cav- 
alry commands, heavy or motor artillery, most 
of the air forces, large and important engi- 
neer units, as well as other units essential 
in the proper organization of any corps.” 


Allotment of Sergeant Instructors 


Approved ultimate allotment of sergeant 
instructors of the Regular Army for duty 
with the National Guard, based on the total 
allotment of organizations and units for the 
National Guard component of the Army 
the United States. 


a. Infantry 
Regiments at 5 per regiment ...... 375 
Military Police Battalions 
Military Police Companies 
Tank Companies 
Brigade Headquarters Companies .. 
Division Headquarters Companies .. 


b. Cavairy 
Regiments at 3 per regiment 
Machine Gun Squadrons 
Separate Squadrons 
Brigade Headquarters Troops 
Division Headquarters Troops 


c. Field Artillery 
Regiments at 2 per regiment (of 2 
battalions each) 
Regiments at 3 per regiment (of 3 
battalions each) 11 
Separate Battalions 
Brigade Headquarters Batteries ... 
Brigade Ammunition Trains 
Headquarters Batteries 
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d. Coast Artillery Corps 


7 Regiments Anti Aircraft Artillery 
at 3 per regiment . 
Battalions Anti-Aircraft Machine 
Gu 
Companies 
panies) 


e. Engineers 
3 Regiments at 3 per regiment 
; Separate Battalions 
» Bridge Trains 


f. Signal Corps 
3; Signal Battalions . 
2 Divisional Signal Companies 


g. Air Service 
Observation Squadrons at 
squadron 
Balloon Companies 


h. Medical Department 
r each Infantry Division 
r each Cavalry Division 
r each Corps Area Senior Instruc- 
tor, Medical Department 


i. Quartermaster Corps 


for each Infantry Division Train 
(allotted) 
1 for each Cavalry Division Train 
(allotted) 
1 for each Army Train (allotted) 
64 Motor Transport Companies (1 for 
each 4 companies) 
) Motorcycle Companies (1 for each 
5 companies) 
Wagon Trains (1 for each train) 


Minnesota National Guard 


Company M, 135th Infantry, M. N. G., 
held a house warming on the evening of May 
12, 1922, the occasion being the dedication 
of their new $26,000 armory building. The 
Appleton Press, which honored the occasion 
by a special edition, said editorially: “Built 
ostensibly for the purpose of preparing men 
for war’s pursuits, those in charge of the 
armory have indicated that this is not to be 
its sole purpose. They have decided that, 
in so far as it is possible, the armory shall 
be a community building, a place at which 
all the people of the community may gather 
to enjoy social, athletic or other events.” 
The company is one of the best in the Na- 
tional Guard and since its organization in 
1920 has had the distinction of having a 
waiting list for membership. Among the 


speakers scheduled were Lieutenant-Governor 
Louis Collins, General Rhinow, Colonel 
Rogers, the instructor, and Colonel Luce, the 
regimental commander. About 1,200 people 
participated in the dedication. 


On Saturday, May 20, 1922, Company A, 
135th Infantry, M. N. G., located at Pine 
River, Minn., will dedicate its new armory 
by fitting exercises. The regimental band 
will be present, and talks will be made by 
Governor Preus, Rev. Ezra Clemens, Colonel 
Walsh and others. 


On May 3, 1922, Colonel Rogers inspected 
a platoon of Company C, 135th Infantry, 
M. N. G., for federal recognition. Although 
only two weeks were required to secure the 
membership, there were 45 men present, of 
whom 35 were recommended for recognition, 
the others lacking the necessary physical ex 
aminations. Second Lieut. Merrill E. Bean 
was in command. The plan is to have one 
platoon of Company C located at Olivia, 
and another, with company headquarters, at 
Minneapolis. The new organization is very 
popular, and a large number of previous serv- 
ice men are signing up. 


Lieutenant Colonel Rogers, the instructor 
with the 135th Infantry, M. N. G., gave the 
companies of the regiment located in Min- 
neapolis, and the headquarters company of 
the 68th Infantry Brigade, a talk on recruit- 
ing and recruiting methods. Having had 
considerable experience in conducting suc- 
cessful recruiting activities, Colonel Rogers 
was well qualified to speak and covered his 
subject in a telling manner. As a result of 
the talk over 50 new men have been secured 
for the units represented, and a new com- 


pany is now in process of organization. 


The infantry units located in Minneapolis 
will stage a get-together meeting on May 17, 
1922. A program of boxing, wrestling, sing- 
ing, monologues, etc., followed by an old- 
time chow fest, will be part of the evening’s 
entertainment. 


‘he Third Battalion, 135th Infantry, M. 
N. G., under Maj. Otto I. Ronningen, are 
planning on staging a two-day problem in 
their section of the state the latter part of 
June. The companies are located in adjacent 
towns, forming a rectangle, with Lac Qui 
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Parle Lake about midway. The problem will 
involve taking the bridge over the lake and 
covering the passage of troops. 

Judging from the activities throughout the 
Guard in this state, the coming season prom- 
ises to be one of the most profitable ever 
spent, and, while the infantry had over 3,500 
men in camp last year, they promise to break 
that record by an even greater attendance 
this year. The enlisted strength by regiments 
on April 30, 1922, was: 135th Infantry, 1,363; 
6th Infantry, 1,120; 5th Infantry, 1,196; 68th 
Infantry Brigade Headquarters Company, 
39. In addition the regiments will average 
65 officers each. 

The 135th Infantry is training a team for 
the National Rifle Match and promises to 
put a winning organization in the contest. 


The Spirit of Cooperation 
The following paragraph is taken 
a bulletin published by the 87th Divis 


It shows the spirit of cooperation existing 


between the 87th and 39th Divisions 


The Acting Chief of Staff wishes to invite 


the attention of the officers of the 87th Diy; 
sion to the fact of the existing cordial re! 
tions between the division and the Natio 


Guard, and the cooperation received from the 


Adjutant Generals of the Guard 


three states (Alabama, Mississippi and Loui- 


siana). They have met us halfway 
should do all in our power to give them ou 
real support and assistance. Their problem 
are many and difficult. 


® 


Improving on Babylon 


Knowing that we are not like An- 
cient Babylon—forty-two young men 
of this city—Montgomery, Ala.—have 
set out to cure the flapper! After a 
solemn symposium the following reso- 
lution has been adopted : 


We, the young unmarried men of 
Montgomery, in an assembled meeting 
do hereby solemnly declare that: 

Whereas, there has arisen a modern 
fad among young women of wearing 
their galoshes unbuttoned and rolling 
their stockings downward to a point of 
impropriety, bobbing their hair which 
the beautiful hand of nature has given 
them, and smoking cigarettes, all of 


which, in our opinion, are slovenly an 
unnecessary. Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, that we hereby agree not 
to escort any young woman to any play, 
picture show, party, dance, or reception 
who practices these useless and nonsen- 


sical fads. 


By way of explanation this state- 


ment is issued: “The young men 
Montgomery are not prudish or saints 


but they have a better notion of pro- 
priety than did the young men of An- 


cient Babylon.” 
Yours truly, 
THe UNMARRIED MEN’s CLUB 
Montgomery Journal. 


+ 





THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the mélstary service of our country by maintaining its best stand- 
ards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination of profes- 
sional knowledge, and by exchange of sdeas as to the utilization of such knowledge 
with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in modern war.”—Article II] of 
the Constitution. 


® 


OFFICERS 


President: 
Mayor Generar Cuas. S. Farnswortn, U. S. Army. 


Vice-President: 
Bricapier GENERAL Hanson E. Ey, Infantry. 


Secretary: 
LizeuTENANT CoLtone, Wiuttiam H. Wa pron, Infantry. 


Additional Members of Executive Council: 


Coronet Joun McA. Parmer, Infantry. 

Coronet Paut B. Matonz, Infantry. 

Coronet Briant H. We ts, Infantry. 

Coronet Mercu B. Stewaat, Infantry. 

Coronet Hucn A. Drum, Infantry. 

LizuTenant Cotone, Wma. H. Wacpron, Infantry. 
Mayor Evan E. Lewis, Infantry. 


® 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of honorable 
record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Reserve Corps, and of 
the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate membership in the Association. 
Membership dates from the first of the month following the date of election. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the INFANTRY JouRNAL 
for $2.00 per year. The Infantry Association is not responsible for opinions expressed in 
published contributions. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Infantry 
Association, Room 508 Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 











Application Blank 








The Secretary, 
United States Infantry Association, 
Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: 
Please enroll me as a member of the United 
States Infantry Association. I enclose here— 
..for $3.00 for the first year's 
dues and subscription to the Infantry Jour- 
nal, which please send until further notice 
to the address given below. 





Respectfully, 


Address. 


The subscription price of the Infantry Journal is $3.00 per year, 
payable in advance 
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Front Drive Motor 
Company 


Motor and Wheel-Caterpillars 
Hoboken, N. J., U. S. A. 





WALTER CHRISTIE, President 
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Union Trust Company’s Safety 


as well as the liberal interest which this strong institution pays, is 
at the disposal of Army Officers, no matter where they may be 
stationed. 

The Union Trust Company “Banking by Mail” plan is simple, 
convenient and safe—it places our complete service at the very 
doors of everybody everywhere. Detailed information gladly fur- 
nished on request. 

Two per cent interest paid on checking accounts 
—S$ per cent on savings. Smal! deposits welcomed. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Capital and Surplus WASHINGTON, D. C, Edw. J. Stellwagen 
$2,500,000.00 President. 
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THOMPSON ULTRA-MODERN SELF -ACTING BREECH | 
CLOSURES FOR ALL CALIBERS 


THOMPSON AUTORIFLE, CALIBER .30 THOMPSON. SUBMACHINE GUN, CALIBER 45 


The SELF-ACTING LOCK marks an epochal advance in the history of 
firearms. This system of breech closure eliminates at once the disadvan- 
tages inherent in gas and recoil operated automatics. The SELF-ACT- 
ING LOCK combines qualities of endurance, certainty of action, lightness 
in weight and simplicity of design to a degree hitherto impossible to attain. 


Auto-Ordnance Corporation 


Cable ‘‘Autordco’’ New York, N. Y. 























“*The Machine 
You Will 
Eventually Carry” 


GIVING WINGS TO WORDS 


Born on the swift keys of the Underwood Portable, words are 
wingéd. Fleet and free, they give speed to expression, clarity 
to thought, fluency to writing and ease to reading. 


The Portable is obtainable al Underwood offices in all principal cilies, or direc! from the UnderwoodT y pewr iter Co.,Ine., Underwood Blag.. _ 
IT WEIGHS 6% LBS. UNCASED. PRICE $50 IN THE U. 8. A. SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOK 


UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 
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SMITH, HAUSER & MAC ISAAC 


(Incorporated) 


CONTRACTORS 


18 East 41st Street New York 














THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Has recently conferred the 
HowarpD N. Potts Go_D MEDAL AND DIPLOMA 


upon 
ALFRED O. TATE 
for his 
Process of Waterproofing Textile Fabrics 


TATE ELECTROLYTIC TEXTILE PROCESSES, INC. 


Orricas: 45 East 17th Street, New York Works: Cranston, Rhode Island 





























ESTABLISHED 1818 


42 Cia 
SCLOTHINGS 
mens Furnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 


; Machine Uniforms for Officers of the 
why United States Army 


. | Civilian Clothing Ready made or to Measure 


) Garments for Travel or Outdoor Sport 


rds are English Haberdashery, Hats, Shoes, Trunks 
clarity Bags, Fitted Cases 


Complete School Outfits for Boys 
cod Bldg..N.Y Makers of fine Uniforms for more BROOKS BROTHERS’ 


E BOOKLET than a hundred years 





Building, Convenient to Grand Cen- 
BOSTON NEWPORT tral, Sabway and to many of the leading 
3 LE Taewonr com BOvisTon 220 Snrewus svenus Hotels and Clubs 
———— 
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The Union Sulphur Company 


Miners and Shippers of 
High-grade Brimstone 


Frasch Building 33 Rector St. 


New York City 

















Altitude 1,800 Feet Amid Sylvan Surroundings 
Two Separate Camps 


CampRedCloud Camp Red Wing 


for Boys for Girls 
On Silver Lake, Pa. On Silver Lake, Pa. 


A place for real boys up to the limit A unique camp limited to 80 fortu- 
of 100 nate girls 

Eighty per cent of previous year’s Complete equipment. No mosquitoes 
group has returned Experienced specialists form coun- 
A councillor for every five boys cillor group 


Service placed ahead of financial All kinds of sports and activities. 
returns Marion E. Bentley, Head Councillor 


Owners and Directors 


Edward C. Wilson, Maj. Louis Lamborn, 


Principal Principal Assistant 


Friends School, Baltimore, Md. 


A catalogue picturing the daily life of the camps 
will be sent on request 
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NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF 
MILITARY MEDICINE 


by Lieut. Colonel Fielding H. Garrison 
Medical Corps, U. S. Army 


HE series of articles which has been appearing 

under this heading in The Military Surgeon since 
November, and which will be concluded in the July 
issue, will be collected and bound under one cover. 
The chapters headings are as follows: 


Introductory 6. Seventeenth Century 
Antiquity, including Greece 7. Eighteenth Century 
Rome 8. Nineteenth Century 
Middle Ages 9. Twentieth Century 
Sixteenth Century including the World War 


The articles are unique in medical-military writing, nothing of 
the kind having previously appeared. Aside from the interest of 
Colonel Garrison’s text, they have an added value, because he 
has collected all available references in the Surgeon General's 
Library and placed them as foot-notes, thus making it possible 
for those who desire to follow further any particular phase to 
easily turn to the original authorities. 


A limited number of these reprints, sewed and paper bound, will 
be disposed of solely for the benefit of The Association of Military 
Surgeons, at $1.50 the' copy, sometime in July, after the com- 
pletion of the series. It is suggested that those desiring copies 
make early application on the form printed herewith. The 
proceeds, in this case, will be diverted to the funds of The 
Association of Military Surgeons. 


The Association of Military Surgeons, 
Army Medical Museum, Washington, D. C. 


copy «“ ’ —" 7 
Please reserve for me copies of “Notes on the History of Military 


Medicine,” same to be delivered, post paid, about the last of July, 1922. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Bill will be forwarded 
with book. 
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Allen J. Read Henry S. Park — Thorp 
President Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


THE READ & LOVATT 
Manufacturing — Co. 





Commission Silk Throwsters 


95 Madison Avenue, New York 


MILLS: 


Weatherly, Pa. Palmerton, Pa. Elmira, N. Y. 




















UNIFORMS 


For 
U. S. ARMY 


and 


,NATIONAL GUARD 
Officers and Enlisted Men 
UNIFORMS 


Independent Military Organizations 
UNIFORMS 


Military Training Campe 
UNIFORMS 


Boys Military and Society Clubs 
UNIFORMS 


Official National Outfitter 
Boy Scouts of America 
SIGMUND EISNER CO, 
Red Bank, N. J. 


New York Showrooms 
126 Fifth Ave. New York 


ee, 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPER C0. 


Largest Makers of Paper 
in the World 


Capacity over 2,000 tons a day 
Newsprint 
Bag 
Sulphite Bond 
Wrapping 
Writing 
Envelope 


ITS REPUTATION FOR FAIRNESS 
QUALITY AND SERVICE Is 
INTERNATIONAL 


30 Broad Street New York 























Service to a Nation and for the 
Nation is a service which every 
man, whether rich or poor, must 
give, if required, subject only to 
the limitations of age and health. 
* ** Preparedness is based upon 
organization. National Prepared- 
ness means far more than the 
mere organization of the Army 
and Navy. It means, first of all, 
the moral organization of the 
people, an organization which 
creates in the heart of every citi- 
zen a sense of his obligation for 
service to the Nation in time of 
war or other difficulty.” 


General Leonard Wood. 
J. OG. 
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Send Your Application for Associate Membership 


in the 
ARMY AND NAVY AIR SERVICE 
ASSOCIATION 


The Membership Dues, $3.00, include subscription to U. S. 
AIR SERVICE, the official publication. 


PLEASE DETACH AND FILL IN BLANK BELOW AND SEND TO THE SECRETARY 


To the Secretary, Army and Navy Air Service Assn., 
Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


I apply for Associate Membership in the Army and Navy Air Service Asso- 
ciation. Enclosed find $3.00 to cover dues for one year, including subscription 
to U. S. Air Service. 





Business or Profession ——_~_ 
OO ee IS 


Address 





“U.S. Air Service” is the Feature Aeronautical Magazine of America 

















Admiral Beatty says: 


“We make many mistakes, and 
itis our business today to see that 








the lessons have been taken to oy) _3-in-One Oil 
heart, and that we shall not again taf -4-7- 
be found in such a state that we | prot. preventing rat Lat 
have to face the greatest crisis in rer wale et Post Fachances i 
history with improvised methods, Serves » PRES Generems comple ond 
working from hand to mouth. It _ the | THREE.IN-ONEOILCO. 
may be said that the result was Perens Chine tae 
good enough with such methods, 

but was it? We have surely no 

right to continue to rely on im- 

provisations. We in the navy 

know well our defects and it is 

our business to face them, toleave 

no stone unturned to avoid repe- 

tition of the mistakes from which 

we have suffered in the past.” 
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“PT“HERE is an instinctive aversion to 
the European, and particularly the 
German, military system, as it existed 
before the war, associated as it is with 
militarism in its worst form. That this 
aversion should be carried so far as to 
prejudice all forms of universal training 
is only because the specific evils of the 
European system are not generally dis- 
tinguished.” —Sidney Ballou. 




















CORDIAL invitation is extended to the mem- 

bers of the United States Infantry Association 
to make the offices of the Metropolitan Trust 
Company at 120 Broadway and 716 Fifth Avenue 
their banking headquarters in New York. Every 
attention and courtesy will be shown those who 
desire to make use of our accommodations, which 
cover the entire field of banking activity. 


Our officers are desirous of assisting members 
of the United States Infantry Association in 
every way possible, and will be glad to render 
them every service consistent with sound banking 
practice. 


Metropolitan Trust Company 
of the City of New York 
120 Broadway 716 Fifth Avenue 
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Brookline Trust Company 


Brookline, Massachusetts 


























FOR INVESTMENT 


Government 
Railroad 
Public Utility 
Bonds 


Yields ranging from 


4% to 742% 


You are invited to confer with us 
about investment matters 
at any time. 


Pask & Walbridge 
14 Wall Street NEW YORK 


Lockhart 


Spiral Puttees 


In Regulation FABRICS for 
Senior or Junior 


R. O. T. -C Units 
Military ey 


Smart - Comfortable - Efficient 
GB —_ Lockhart Spiral Puttees, Inc 
195 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y- 


Pet. Reg. ** America’s Pioneer Spiral Puttee”’ 




















Tel. Bryant 5961 


McEnany & Scott 


Army and Navy Uni- 
forms and Equipment 


Our Specialty “Elastic No. 500” 
HIGH GRADE CIVILIAN CLOTHES 


12 West 46th St. New York 
































Please say you saw the advertisement in the Invantey Jounnat 9b 
































Civil War Ammunition 


N those stormy days of 61, when the future 
of these United States was at stake, the 
entire resources of the Du Pont Company were 
placed at the command of President Lincoln. 


Again Du Pont Explosives did their share 
in preserving the union of the people for 
the people. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Explosives Dept.: Military Sales Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


During the Civil War practically ail 

Du Pont Powder was made for the 

government. Today,less than 2% is 

used for military purposes, over 98% 

for the development of peace-time 
industries. 











Please say you saw the advertisement in the Invanray Journat 





Cys main purpose of 
our Book Depart- 
ment is to furnish books 
and periodicals of all 
descriptions to our mem- 
bers and subscribers at 
the least imconvenience 
and cost to them. 


If there is any particular subject 
in which you are interested, ask 
us about the literature relating 
to it. Possibly we can help. 
There is, of course, no charge 
for this service. 


Send us your order for a monthly shipment of fiction books 
and let us help to solve the problem of interesting reading 
for enlisted men. 


United States Infantry Association 
Union Trust Building ~ Washington, D. C. 





























—— 


Necessary for Military Sketching 


‘Sauang’" COMPASS 47. 22 


$2.50 Postpaid 


Your sketching board must be properly oriented be- 
fore beginning work. This accurate instrument 
insures this being done. 


These compasses are indentical with those issued to officers during the war, 
new, and in condition. 


Each compass packed in substantial box with 
full instructions for use. Fine for a gift. 


very poate cay te tapes Se eae ee fe ore 
has use for one of these accurate instruments. 


United States Infantry Association 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 





RATTENAL CAPITA PRERE, HO, BOEMENETEA, & % 




















